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THE POLISH NATION AT HOME AND 
~ ABROAD: 


1. THe POLeEs IN POLAND 


SUCH news as leaks through from Poland under German occupation 
shows a state of affairs which would be incredible except on the 
assumption that the occupying Power is determined to root out the 
Polish element from large areas of the country. 

There are now three, or, if the Jewish Reservat is separately 
counted, four divisions of Poland. The first, the provinces which 
were Prussian before 1918, Posnania, Pomorze, and Upper Silesia, 
are now incorporated in the Reich. To these have been added a wide 
belt of territory eastward, including the industrial centre of Lodz.* 
These constitute the Warthegau, a Reichsgau, an integral part of the 
German Reich. An article in the Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung* by Dr. 
Stephan, a high official of the Ministry of Propaganda, says that 
Poles in the Warthegau will be speedily removed and replaced by 
Germans. ‘‘Germany”’, he said, ‘‘has no intention of incorporating 
a dozen million people of Polish nationality or of Jewish race into 
her Reichsgau. This is just as undesirable as would have been the 
incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia from a vélkisch point of view 
into the Reich. The Poles and Jews must therefore leave for the 

1 For map of Poland, see the Bulletin of Oct. 21, vol. xvi, No. 21. 

* The former provinces of Posen and West Prussia are reconstituted. Danzig 
becomes a Reichsgau. Polish Upper Silesia is a new district, attached to the German 
province of Silesia. Another district with its capital at Kalisch has been attached 
to the province of Posen. Between the Narew and the Vistula a district with 
Ciechanow as capital is attached to East Prussia, as is the district of Suwalki on 
the Lithuanian frontier. The fate of the area South-West of Krakow is not yet 


determined. 
% Cited in the Manchester Guardian, Dec. 18. 
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‘Government General’ (i.e. Central Poland), but they cannot again 
form a State which would disturb the peaceful development of 
Eastern Europe.”’ This official statement represents a policy which 
has already been initiated, though its full operation would appear 
to be impracticable. 

In the former Prussian areas an effort to secure complete 
Germanization is taking place. The first systematic efforts were in 
Upper Silesia and Pomorze, and then a great drive began in Posnania. 
Polish inhabitants are driven from their farms and their homes, 
and must leave all they possess (except what they can carry in a 
suitcase, and some {2 worth of money) for the incoming settlers— 
Germans from the Reich, German Balts, Germans from Russian- 
occupied Poland,? and others. Polish businesses in the cities have 
been expropriated. The immediate aim appears to be to remove 
such members of the intelligentsia as cannot be made to serve the 
interests of the German administration,* and to leave the Polish 
labourer to work under strict discipline. The public use of the Polish 
language is suppressed. Persons over sixteen years of age are subject 
to compulsory labour,‘ which may be exacted either in Poland, or 
in the Reich, where Polish labour is wanted on the farms. In other 
areas similar work is going on, but on a less complete scale. Many 
Poles from Upper Silesia are now apparently being driven into the 
central area of Poland, but the young people are to be incorporated 
in National Socialist organizations, and many have been sent to 
labour camps in Germany for training and education purposes. * 

The second area, in Central Poland, including the districts sur- 
rounding Krakow (the capital), Warsaw, Lublin, and Radom, has 
hitherto been described by the Germans as a “‘Remainder State”, 
but is now called by Dr. Stephan the “‘“Government General’’. It 
has to absorb the old and the young who are useless for labour in 
the annexed districts, peasants driven from their holdings in the 
annexed districts and others; the most easterly district, Lublin, 
must absorb, in addition to the Polish Jews, many Jews deported 
from centres in Austria and the occupied districts of Czecho-Slovakia. 


1 The organization for the return of Germans who fled from Poland after the war 
is in the hands of the National Socialist Party. Transports are directed to Upper 
Silesia, Posnania, Bromberg, and districts south of Bromberg, and to Teschen. For 
those who have a settled occupation in the Reich the consent of the local labour 
office is necessary before application can be considered (Frankfurter Zeitung, Sept 
19). Pomorze was declared to be ready for German settlers at the end of September. 

2 It is reported that the first batch of Germans from Russian-occupied Volhynia 
were expected at the Russo-German frontier on Dec. 20. Large numbers of 
Germans from Eastern Galicia were concentrated at Lvov and were expected to be 
dispatched at the rate of 1,000 a day. A reception camp for them was prepared at 
Lodz where they could remain until they were allotted to Polish homes left vacant 
for them {The Times, Dec. 21). 

3 It was reported on Nov. 25 that 160 professors of the famous University 
of Krakow had been arrested {New York Times, Nov. 25), and that some of them 
bearing famous names had been deported to Germany (Manchester Guardian 
Dec. 2). 

4 See the order issued by Governor-General Frank (Frankfurter Zeitung, Nov. 18) 

5 Le Temps, Nov. 10. 
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Even before the invasion Western and Central Poland were 
heavily overpopulated in relation to their natural resources, and 
to-day, after systematic plundering and the removal of stocks of 
food, famine on a gigantic scale in the restricted central areas seems 
inevitable. Although Poland in the old days was an exporter of 
food, not all the provinces were self-supporting. Two of the main 
granaries of Poland, Posnania and Pomorze, have been incorporated 
in the Reich; the other, Volhynia, is occupied by Russia. Con- 
sequently Central Poland, in spite of the wheat grown in the Lublin 
area, has small prospect of replacing the stocks requisitioned by 
the Germans. By Dec. 7 it was reported that prices in general 
had increased fivefold, and prices of coal threefold. Large numbers 
of people were unemployed and had no money with which to buy. 
Before the end of October American relief workers in Warsaw 
reported that the German authorities were already supplying bread 
and soup rations to 250,000 persons and that 300,000 were receiving 
bread only. This accounted for about half the present need.* The 
size of the Jewish reserve, in an area around Lublin, is unknown; 
estimates vary up to a maximum of 4,000 odd square miles.* 

In the whole area under German control a reign of terror was 
established, ostensibly to counteract and avenge the action of Polish 
guerrilla bands, which continued to operate after organized armed 
resistance had ceased. In Posnania alone 5,000 people are reported 
to have been executed,‘ including many social and political and 
religious leaders of the people. Everywhere the Poles are treated as 
an inferior race.°® 

The third area, under Russian control, had a population of perhaps 
four and a half million Poles. Here again the Poles have suffered 
heavily, by the agrarian revolution carried out at the expense of 
Polish landowners in favour of the White Russian and Ukrainian 
population, and by expropriation of Polish industries. The use of 
the Polish language is discouraged, lectures in the Lvov University 
must be in Ukrainian or Russian; and Russian is a compulsory 
subject in all schools. It is certain that Polish culture will be as far 


1 The Times, Dec. 7. 

2 New York Times, Oct. 26. 

* For the horrors of the forcible transfer and the prospects of starvation see 
a special article in The Times of Dec. 16. The maximum deportation programme 
was estimated at 180,000 from the Old Reich, 65,000 from Austria, 75,000 from 
Bohemia and Moravia, some 450,000 from the annexed Polish provinces, and 
1,500,000 from the rest of German-occupied Poland. But by Dec. 16 the Jews 
systematically deported to the Reserve were probably not more than 10,000, mainly 
from Vienna, Mahrisch-Ostrau, and Katowice. 

4 The Times, Dec. 14. Executions, except individual cases, are rarely reported 
in the German Press. On Oct. 20 the Vélkischer Beobachter declared that ‘‘the fairy 
tales of mass shootings of Polish intellectuals by the Germans are pure enemy 
propaganda’’. 

5 “The Pole is a servant here and must only serve. Blind obedience and ruthless 
fulfilment of orders must be enforced. ... We must inject a dose of iron into our 
spinal column and never admit that Poland may ever rise here again. As a symbol 
of this impossibility I have had Kosczusko’s monument blown up to-day.” (Herr 
Uebelhér, Administrator at Lodz, The Times, Nov. 25.) 
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as possible destroyed. Against all Marxist principles, the industria] 
proletariat, because it is largely Polish, is distrusted, and reliance js 
placed on the peasantry. Many Polish workers have been trans- 
ported to work in the coal mines and industrial undertakings of the 
Donetz basin. The clergy are persecuted, but apparently for politica] 
rather than religious reasons. The country is not over-populated as 
Western Poland was, and there should not be the same acute danger 
of starvation. There is, however, a terrible shortage of boots, 
clothing, and other necessities. Sovietization is being pushed forward, 
but not yet on the full Russian model. ‘‘Nothing is definite,’’ wrote 
the Times correspondent on Dec. 12, ‘‘save one thing, the deter- 
mination of the Moscow Government to maintain absolute control. 
The new masters show an unconcealed disapproval of all, even 
Soviet, forms of local self-government.” 

The change over of the permanent way to the wider Russian gauge 
is being pushed forward, and through trains now run from Moscow 
to Lvov via Kiev. For the moment the railway connection with 
Cernauti is left untouched, to allow of the transport without breaking 
bulk of Rumanian produce to Germany. 


2. POLISH REFUGEES 


Of the 22 million Polish-speaking elements in the total population 
(32 million) of Poland before the war? it is not possible to say how 
many remain in Poland. The losses in the fighting and by disease 
and hardship must have been considerable. Many thousands are 
prisoners of war in Germany. These work on farms and in industry, 
carefully segregated from the population in the place of work. 
The German labour organizers of Polish man-power for Germany 
claimed towards the end of October that prisoners of war and others 
working on German farms already numbered 134,000. Many fled 
over various frontiers during the invasion in September, and Lord 
Halifax has estimated the total number at 129,000. The whole mass 
of those who entered Rumania arrived within the space of about 
forty-eight hours in the third week of September, and the flight to 
Hungary was over in four days. Consequently there was little time 
for registration, delousing, and orderly distribution. 

A report on the conditions under which the refugees exist in 
Rumania and Hungary, by Dr. Richard Ellis, Dermod O’ Donovan, 
and Francesca Wilson, investigators for the Society of Friends and 
of the Polish Relief Fund, has been printed in the British Medical 
Journal. They estimate the numbers at 30,000 to 35,000 in 
Rumania, of whom 10,000 are civilians; and 48,000 to 50,000 in 


1 The figures are for the 1931 census, and the natural increase since that date 
has been heavy. 

® House of Lords, Nov. 7. The International Red Cross in mid-October put the 
number at 87,000. 

? Nov. 18, 1939, vol. ii, p. 1013. 

4 Later investigation has shown this to be an underestimate. 
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Hungary, of whom again some 10,000 are civilians. About one-fifth 
of the civilians are women and children, and there are a few orphans. 
Some 600 boy-scouts and other lads came over into Hungary with 
the army, and there are several hundred students. About half the 
male civilians are small functionaries evacuated by the Polish 
Government. There are very few peasants. * 

In both countries extraordinary kindness is shown by the local 
peasantry, and though food is provided by the authorities, there is a 
terrible lack of clothing, bedding, and all the amenities of life. 
In Hungary the soldiers are interned in 62 different camps. They 
receive about 2d. a day pocket money. In Rumania the soldiers are 
interned in 14 camps. There has been a good deal of malaria in one 
area, and there is also some danger of typhus because of the lack 
of the means of cleanliness and of fresh clothing. In Hungary many 
civilians were housed with the interned soldiers, for whom provision 
varied from good barracks to derelict factories. Of the interned men 
in Rumania, many are said to be escaping, and it is hoped that some 
two or three thousand technically qualified men may find work in 
Turkey and other neighbouring countries. The position of the 1,200 
Jews is very difficult, and so far permission to emigrate to Palestine 
has only been secured for 200. 

At least 10,000 Polish troops crossed the border into Lithuania. * 
They were of course disarmed and interned. The number of civilian 
refugees is unknown, but large numbers of Jews reached Vilna. 
A mixed Jewish-Lithuanian Committee at Kaunas took charge of 
these, and the American Federation of Polish Jews has promised to 
arrange for their emigration or for their subsistence. The refugees in 
private homes were removed to concentration camps before the end 
of October, when the total number of refugees was said to be 
50,000. About 50 Jewish children from Central Europe, who were 
being prepared in Polish training centres of the Youth Alijah for 
emigration to Palestine, escaped to Lithuania, and will be emigrated 
to colonies in Palestine. In Latvia also there are considerable 
numbers of refugees. 


3. ASSISTANCE FOR REFUGEES 


A Commissioner for Refugees has been appointed by the Polish 
Government in each of the major countries of refuge, to collaborate 
with the Governments concerned in relieving the worst need of all 
sufferers. These men are responsible to the Polish Minister of Social 
Welfare in Paris, Jan Stanczyk, who has certain funds at his disposal. 
Relief agencies coming from abroad collaborate in each country 
with the Commissioner, and have done their best to co-ordinate their 
efforts. 


* For a description of the Hungarian internment camps see an article by Francesca 
Wilson in the Manchester Guardian, Nov. 18. 

2 Frankfurter Zeitung, Sept. 20. 

3 New York Times, Oct. 28. 
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An immediate response to meet the emergency came from the 
west, especially from the United States. An American Commission 
for Polish Relief was formed, which began to work at once ip 
Rumania, where refugee workers of the Polish Y.M.C.A. were at 
hand, and where the Rumanian Government offered all possible 
facilities. At the same time the machinery of the Internationa] 
Red Cross began to move, and the Rumanian and Hungarian 
daughter organizations lent valuable help. The first move in Britain 
had been made at the outbreak of war by the Anglo-Polish Society, 
the original purpose being to raise funds for social work with the 
Polish army. Late in October the Committee was reconstituted to 
deal with the refugee problem, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Moyne. This Committee has its permanent representative on the 
Directorate for Relief both in Rumania and in Hungary. The British 
Treasury has contributed £100,000 worth of clothing and other 
necessities. At the time of writing the worst need is said to be in 
Lithuania, whose geographical position makes access difficult. 
But an even larger problem has to be faced in Poland itself, where 
starvation threatens many thousands of families. The American 
Commission has penetrated to Warsaw, and it is reported that the 
relief provided is to be administered jointly by an American and a 
German representative. 


























4. THE POLISH GOVERNMENT. THE POLISH ARMY 





A new Polish Government has been constituted in Paris, under 
President Raczkiewicz and the Prime Minister, General Sikorski 
By Article 47 of the Polish Constitution the President can in war- 
time issue decrees without the consent of Parliament, and can 
summon members of the Sejm and the Senate to take decisions on 
matters which would normally be submitted to Parliament. On this 
principle the President has summoned a National Ceuncil (Radi 
Narodowa) as an advisory body to the new Government. M. Paderew- 
ski is to be nominated as Speaker, and it is expected that M. Witos 
will be nominated as Deputy. The Council includes leaders of the 
Radical Peasant Party, the Socialist, and the National Democratic 
parties. Probably Ukrainian and Jewish representatives will be 
added. ! 

Before restrictions on immigration became general in overseas 
countries large numbers of Poles emigrated every year. There are 
said to be 4 million Poles in the United States and 150,000 in Canada, 
most of them naturalized in those countries. France regularly 
imported Polish labour for mining and other purposes before the 
economic crisis of 1930, after which many were repatriated, but at 
the last census there were still about half a million Poles in France. 
Early in September the Polish Ambassador in Paris announced 
over the radio the conclusion of an agreement between the Polish 



















! A Polish correspondent of The Times, Dec. 15. See also the Chronology, p. 49 
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and the French Governments for the creation of a Polish Army of 
volunteers to fight side by side with the Allies. A similar agreement 
was reached with the British Government for recruitment in Great 
Britain. The army is recruited from Polish émigrés called up under 
the military service law,' from volunteers from European and 
overseas countries, and from ex-soldiers escaped from Poland. 
[he divisions raised will fight under the Allied Command under the 
Polish flag. It is hoped in time to raise and equip several divisions. 
M. B. 


FINANCE AND MAN-POWER IN THE WAR 


THERE is considerable controversy at the present time about the size 
of the forces which it is ultimately possible for this and other countries 
to put into the field under present conditions of technique and cost. 
The fundamental difficulty of answering such a question lies, of course, 
in the fact that there are many considerations, any one of which may 
prove to be the limiting one. In the fairly long period, however, in which 
there is time to transfer the resources and re-train the man-power of the 
nation for whatever purposes are considered most urgent, the limiting 
factor is likely to be the total productive power which can be spared from 
the task of maintaining the civil population. If it can be assumed that 
the total output of goods and services, as measured by the gross national 
income, is maintained at its peacetime level, and if the proportion of this 
which can be devoted to military purposes is known, it is necessary only 
to know the cost of equipping and maintaining a man in each of the 
fighting services in order to draw up a table of the choices open to the 
nation. The required data must first be sought, however. 


THE SIZE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


The gross national income of the United Kingdom in the last year 
of high activity (1937) was estimated by Mr. Colin Clark at £5,742 million. 
There is some evidence that during the last war the real national income 
declined somewhat, but it also seems probable that, in view of the higher 
rate of unemployment prevailing now as compared with 1914, and of the 
likelihood that more men will be employed in occupations of high pro- 
ductivity in this war than was the case in the last, real income at the 
height of the war effort may be at the level of 1937. 


THE PROPORTION OF INCOME AVAILABLE FOR WAR 


From estimates of the national income during the last war which are 
to be published shortly in Oxford Economic Papers No. 3, it appears that 
the highest proportion of it which was ever devoted to the three fighting 
services and the Ministry of Munitions was some 43 per cent in 1917-18 
(£1,763 million out of some £4,125). It is possible that a greater proportion 
could be so spent now, since the standard of living is higher, and the 
minimum requirements presumably the same, but it is also arguable 


1 See an Order issued on Sept. 26. 
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that this proportion would not be much greater, since in a long war, it 
would not be desirable to reduce the population at an early stage to the 
very low consumption standard of 1917-18. We may therefore assume 
that about 45 per cent of the gross national income, assumed to remain 
at the real level of 1937, can be devoted to war purposes. This gives a 
possible expenditure on these purposes of £2,580 million at 1937 prices. 










CosT PER MAN IN THE SERVICES 


The Appropriation Accounts for the last war, and certain statements 
made by the Chancellor in his recent War Budget Speech render it possible 
to obtain an idea of the cost per man of the various Services under war 
conditions at the present time. Sir John Simon said, for instance, that the 
cost of equipping a division and of maintaining it in the field had been 
almost doubled since the last years of the Great War. From the Appro- 
priation Accounts, it appears that the total cost of food, clothing, pay, 
medical services and training, quartering and movements, and separa- 
tion allowances was about {177 per man in the army, and that the further 
cost of guns, small arms, trench warfare supplies, ammunition, tanks, 
and various administrative services came to 4164 per head, so that the 
total cost of the army was about £340 per man. From the Chancellor's 
statement, the cost to-day may be put at about {600 per man. 

In the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps in 1917-18, the cost 
of aeronautical supplies must have been a high proportion of the £71.8 
million which is shown as the total cost of all such supplies in the 
Ministry of Munitions’ accounts. The cost of these supplies must there- 
fore have been about {700 per man. The Chancellor stated that the cost 
per aeroplane had risen ‘‘from three to seven times” since 1918. The 
number of men per machine has also probably risen, but it seems safe to 
put the cost of aeronautical equipment per man in the Air Force to-day 
at some {2,000 per annum. In addition, in 1918-19 the cost of pay, etc., 
clothing, provisions, transport, education, quartering, and medical 
services amounted to {340 per man, and the cost of works, buildings, 
and lands to a further {220 per head. The total cost of the R.A.F. under 
modern war conditions seems therefore likely to be at least £2,500 per 
man per year. 

As for the Navy, the cost per head of pay, victualling, clothing, medical 
services, and education, was £190 in 1918-19 (and £174 in 1937-38). 
The costs of armaments, works, buildings and other services, and of 
building and repairing ships in the Royal dockyards only were some 
£455 per head. The cost of building and repairing ships by contract was 
£94 million, which figure, of course, cannot be related to the number of 
men in the Navy with any profit, but must be considered on a separate 
basis. In general, we shall probably not be far out in reckoning the cost 
in the Navy in war time at about {650 per man borne, not counting 
new building. The cost of this, as an outside estimate, may be placed at 
about twice the figure of 1918, i.e. at £200 million. 








































POSSIBLE STRENGTHS OF THE FORCES 


Having assumed that an expenditure on the Forces of £2,580 million 
is possible, and estimated the cost per man in each of them, it is possible 
for us to set out the various combinations of possible strengths. It will 
be not unreasonable to assume throughout that the Navy remains at 
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about the strength of 1918 (some 400,000 men borne) with a cost of new 
building of some £200 million. This leaves about {2,020 million for the 
Army and Air Force and their material. Taking first an Air Force of 
150,000 men (which was about the size at the end of the last war), then 
double and treble this, we get as possible alternatives with the given 
expenditure: 
NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS 

Navy Air Force Army Total 

400 150 2750 3200 

, 300 2120 2800 

” 450 1490 2340 

If it is thought, however, that the total expenditure on the Forces 
here postulated is too low, it is easy to repeat the calculation for an 
expenditure of £3,000 million, which is probably the maximum possible 
at 1937 prices and income-level without bringing the standard of living 
definitely below that of the worst year of the last war. It is something 
which we might maintain for a short time, but certainly not for many 
years. The results are (with the Navy at 400,000 men, as before): 

Air Force Army Total 
150 3440 3990 
300 2820 3520 
450 2200 3050 

The validity of these calculations depends chiefly, of course, upon the 
assumption that it is possible to draw the numbers of men finally arrived 
at, plus casualties, out of industry without reducing the real national 
income below the level postulated, and whether this is justified is quite 
another question. The reserves with which the men in the forces would 
be replaced are the more than a million unemployed, and the four million 
women who, it has been estimated, are available for industrial work, 
besides an unknown number of usually unoccupied males, and overtime 
work by everybody. How far these would go, it is not easy to say; they 
would certainly make up for two million men in the Forces, but it is not 
certain, in view of the high technical qualifications required in so many 
posts, whether they would make up for four million. 

It is not easy to make comparable calculations for other countries, 
but it is hoped to present some attempt at this in a future issue of the 
Bulletin. 

A. J. B. 


COUNT CIANO’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER 16 


COUNT CIANO, the Italian Foreign Minister, addressing the Chamber 
of Fascios and Corporations on Dec. 16, explained Italy’s attitude to the 
various problems raised by the war, the historical reasons for that attitude, 
and justified and defined her ‘‘non-belligerency”’. (Some explanatory notes 
have been added on the events referred to.} 


REASONS FOR ITALY’s ABANDONMENT OF THE LEAGUE SYSTEM 


Signor Mussolini’s warnings from 1929 onwards of the necessity of 
revising the injustices of the peace treaties were recalled. The failure of his 
projects in 1933 for a four-Power Pact between the Western Powers, and 
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of his disarmament plan, led the Duce to realize that “one duty alone 
remained for Italy—namely, to provide with her own will and her own 
forces for the defence of her own interests, for the necessities of her expan- 
sion, and for the construction of her own imperial system”. The Abyssinian 
campaign had been an essential result of this decision. 


PARALLELISM BETWEEN GERMAN AND ITALIAN POLICY 


The real beginnings of the ‘‘parallelism’’ between German and Italian 
policy dated from the Spanish War, the foundation of an understanding 
having been laid during the Abyssinian crisis. It was only natural that at 
a given moment contacts were established to co-ordinate the action of 
the two countries, which were aiming at the same goal, and which found 
themselves up against the same opposition and coalition of common 
adversaries. Continuity in this process had been secured by the protocols 
of Berlin,’ the meeting with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden, Signor Musso- 
lini’s visit to Berlin in September 1937,* and Italy’s acceptance of the 
German invitation to join the German- Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact. 


THE MUNICH CRISIS 


When the European crisis took on a more virulent form on account of 
the German-Czecho-Slovak conflict, Signor Mussolini halted Europe on the 
brink of war. The sigh of relief with which humanity welcomed the 
averting of war was choked within a few weeks. Munich was followed by 
an anti-Munich. What had been a decision of wisdom was attacked as an 
act of capitulation. The democracies had called their coalition a peace 
front, just as they had in their internal policy described as a Popular 
Front their collusion with Bolshevism. Their policy was based on “‘alliance 
with the Soviet Republic and the ideological, political, and military 
encirclement of Germany and Italy”’. 


THE MILAN AGREEMENTS OF May 6 AND 7, 1939 


After insisting on the complete independence of Germany’s action in 
Bohemia and Moravia and Italy’s in Albania in March 1939, he referred 
to the Anglo-French offer of a guarantee to Poland, the Anglo-French 
negotiations in Moscow, the same Powers’ offer of guarantees to Rumania 
and Greece, and the impending Anglo-Turkish Treaty. Count Ciano 


1 Italy’s friendship with Germany was cemented by the visit of Count Ciano to 
Berlin and Berchtesgaden at the end of October 1936. A rather vague official com- 
muniqué was issued {see Documents on International Affairs, 1936, Oxford University 
Press, p. 341), but the procés-verbal in which the details of the Italo-German Agree- 
ment were drawn up was not made public. The points discussed were: the negotia- 
tions for a new Locarno, the situation in Central and South-Eastern Europe, with 
special reference to Austria, the League of Nations, the situation in Spain, and the 
recognition of the new Italian Empire. Recognition was announced at Berlin on 
Oct. 24. The establishment of the “‘Axis’’ was proclaimed by Signor Mussolini at 
Milan on Nov. 1. “These agreements which have been included in speciai statements 
and duly signed—this vertical line between Rome and Berlin is not a partition, but 
rather an axis around which all the European States animated by the will to col- 
laboration and peace can also collaborate.” 

2 In a telegram to Herr Hitler (Sept. 29), Signor Mussolini declared that ‘‘thes: 
days have sealed the spiritual solidarity which binds National-Socialist Germany 
and Fascist Italy’’. An early result of the visit was the signature in Rome on Nov. 6, 
1937, of the Protocol providing for Italy’s accession to the Anti-Commintern Pact as 
an original signatory. 
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described the exchange of views between himself and Herr von Ribbentrop 
at Milan in May. The views of the situation in Berlin and Rome proved to 
be identical. Both parties were agreed on the necessity of maintaining 
peace for a considerable time in order to allow the two Powers to perfect 
their internal reconstruction and to complete their military preparations. 
The period was estimated by Italy at three and by Germany at four or 
five years, at the end of which time peace might be assured, when the vital 
necessities of Germany and Italy had been understood and satisfied. The 
German Government agreed on the advisability of not raising any seriously 
controversial questions for this period. On this understanding and with the 
aim of presenting a solid front against encirclement, a pact of alliance was 
announced.! 


THE Russo-GERMAN PACT 


Signor Mussolini had on May 28 drawn the attention of the British 
Government to the dangers of delivering into Poland’s hands an uncon- 
ditional guarantee, and when in August conflict appeared to be inevitable, 
the Italian Government had urged on the German Government their 
desire for a peaceful solution. After describing the Anglo-French negotia- 
tions in Moscow and referring to the fundamental divergencies of view 
which had arisen, he explained that in April and May Berlin and Rome had 
agreed on a “‘policy of détente with regard to Russia . . . to keep her from 
entering the system of encirclement planned by the great democracies. ... 
In any case it appeared to us impossible to reach any more distant goal 
in view of the fundamentally hostile attitude which Nazi Germany had 
always assumed with regard to Russia’’. 

At Salzburg? Count Ciano was told of the favourable development of 
commercial negotiations. Finally, on Aug. 21, Herr von Ribbentrop 


informed him by telephone that he intended to go to Moscow the next day 
to sign a non-aggression pact. 


ITALY’S NON-BELLIGERENCY 


After referring to Signor Mussolini’s last efforts for peace on Aug. 31, 
Count Ciano said that once hostilities had begun and the Franco-British 
decision to assist Poland had become known, the Fascist Government 
issued a communiqué that Italy would take no initiative of a military 
character. This decision had been previously made known to the German 
Government and to them alone, and there was full accordance of views 
between them. It was a position of non-belligerency, strictly in conformity 
with the German intention of localizing the conflict, and strictly ensuing 
from the pact and collateral undertakings existing between the two 
Governments. He recalled the earlier Italian statement that after two 
years of war in Africa and Spain Italy required three years to bring her 

‘The communiqué (May 7) issued after the meeting stated: ‘‘it was decided finally 

to define in a formal manner the relations between the two States of the Axis in a 
political and military pact. In this way Italy and Germany intend efficaciously to 
contribute to and ensure the peace of Europe’. The Telegrafo stated that the Mediter- 
ranean was recognized as Italy’s special sphere and the Baltic and Central European 
zone as Germany's. The ‘‘solidarity”’ was “rigid and entire’ only in the case of an 
ideological war. The Treaty of Alliance was signed in Berlin on May 22. 
_ * For an account of the Ribbentrop-Ciano conference at Salzburg on Aug. 11 and 
its continuation with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden on Aug. 12 and 13, see the 
Bulletin for Aug. 26, 1939, vol. xvi, no. 17, pp. 16-18. Count Ciano was said to have 
been instructed to suggest a six point compromise on the Danzig question. 
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war equipment up to the desired maximum level. Nevertheless, so little 


did she fear war that, since 1911, she had spent more years at war than at 
peace. 


THE BALKANS AND TURKEY 


Italy desired to maintain and consolidate peace and order in the Danube 
and Balkan regions, but she did not think the formation of a Balkan bloc 
would be of use to the countries taking part in it or would hasten the 
re-establishment of peace. Italy’s non-aggression and friendship pact with 
Yugoslavia excluded the possibility of war between the two countries, 
and the new common frontier with Greece,'! far from being a cause of 
friction, had improved relations. Italian relations with Turkey were 
regulated by a pact of friendship renewed in 1932. It was unnecessary to 
describe her close relations with Hungary or her good relations with 
Bulgaria, or her equally good relations with Rumania. She was ready to 
give her advice and help in any effort to settle outstanding questions 
between these countries. Count Ciano concluded: ‘‘Fascist Italy continues 
to follow with a vigilant spirit the development of events, ever ready, if it 
be possible, once again to make her contribution towards world peace but 
equally determined to protect with inflexible firmness her interests and her 
traffic on land, at sea, and in the air, as well as her prestige and her future 
as a Great Power.”’ 


In commenting on this speech The Times (Dec. 18) pointed out that it 
confirmed several rumours for which there was hitherto no official backing, 
including (1) the insistence in the Alliance of May 22 of a period of waiting 
during which controversies should not be pushed to extremes; (2) that the 
Russo-German Pact had been known in Rome only 48 hours in advance; 
(3) that Italy was not working for a Balkan bloc; (4) that three separate 
attempts were made by Signor Mussolini in August to avert the German 
attack on Poland. 


THE GERMAN WHITE BOOK 


ON Dec. 12 the German Foreign Office issued a White Book entitled 
“Documents for the Period preceding the War’’, with a preface by Herr 
von Ribbentrop. It was composed of a collection of 482 documents, 
chiefly reports from German diplomats and Consular officials, and ranging 
from the Treaty of Versailles to Dec. 3, 1939. 

In his preface, the Foreign Minister said that as enemy propaganda 
was busy misleading the world about the causes of the war it was impor- 
tant to prove beyond all doubt, with the help of official documents, that 
Britain alone caused the war, and desired it in order to destroy Germany. 

The documents showed, he said, the systematic struggle conducted by 
the Poles, ever since the Great War, against Danzig and to destroy every- 
thing German in Poland. They proved “the unlimited and gracious 
patience of the Fiihrer’’, and his statesmanlike endeavours to put 
German-Polish relations on a permanent basis that would do justice to 
the interests of both sides. They proved, on the other side, the short- 


? Following the conquest of Albania. 
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sightedness and lack of understanding of the Polish rulers, who destroyed 
the chance of a final settlement “‘offered again and again by Germany’”’. 

Above all, he said one could see from them how, directly after Munich, 
Britain’s will to war became more and more obvious, and how ‘“‘the British 
Government finally used the blindness of the Polish Government—which 
Britain had deliberately brought about—to unleash against Germany a 
war that had been planned long ago’. 

Britain ever since the war had opposed any attempt by Germany to 
free herself from the chains of Versailles, but it could be seen from the 
short period since the autumn of 1930 that she had determined beforehand 
to meet the progress of the Fiihrer with force. He then referred to the 
“insulting challenge to Germany in answer to the final magnanimous 
offer of peace which the Fiihrer made in his speech of Oct. 6” and con- 
cluded: 

‘In unshakable recognition of its rights and in the unerring conviction 
of its final victory the German people has accepted this challenge and will 
not lay down its arms before it has attained its aim. This aim is the 
military annihilation of its enemies, and afterwards the safeguarding of 
the living space that belongs to the German people against any future 
threat.”’ 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD’S REVIEW OF THE 
WAR IN THE AIR 


ON Dec. 12 the Secretary of State for Air gave in the House of Commons 
a review of the second chapter of the war in the air, beginning with the 
enemy raid on warships in the Firth of Forth on Oct. 16. 

He said they now had new and more powerful types of aircraft which 
had already flown and would shortly be able to operate against the enemy. 

Since Oct. 16, he said, they had been able to satisfy themselves by actual 
operations, both in France and in dealing with enemy raids and recon- 
naissances over Great Britain, that the various elements of their air 
defences had been successfully welded into an efficient and adaptable 
system under the operational control and command of one Commander- 
in-Chief. This system of unified control had justified their expectations 
and given them the great advantage that their whole defence organization 
could thus be adapted and adjusted to meet the exigencies of any particular 
moment and circumstances. In this great organization every element 
was manfully playing its part. He went on: 

“Our fighter squadrons, regular and auxiliary alike, have taken a heavy 
toll of such of the enemy as have tried to cross our air defences, and we 
can, I am certain, justifiably claim a definite superiority in our aircraft 
over the Germans. Our Hurricanes and Spitfires have been in contact with 
Dornier, Junkers, and Heinkel bombers in turn, and there can be no doubt 
that they possess a decisive margin of advantage. Even more encouraging, 
I think, is the knowledge of the superiority they have shown over the 
German fighters. Not only have they twice the gun-power of the Messer- 
schmitt, but they have markedly better flying characteristics, and are 
superior both in control and manceuvrability at high speeds’’. 
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The Coastal Command had carried out attacks on submarines on 57 
occasions, and in 19 cases they could be sure that substantial damage had 
been caused. Every month over a million miles were flown, and, to take a 
typical instance, squadron 269 had flown 3,000 hours on long-distance 
tasks over the sea by day and night, and its aircraft had travelled an 
average of 6,700 miles a day since the war began. They had brought in 
detailed reports on some 700 merchant vessels, and had made 5 attacks on 
enemy submarines. 

In the attack on Heligoland all their bombers reached their objective, 
registered direct hits with heavy bombs, and returned safely, though 
engaged by some 20 Messerschmitt fighters, 2 of which were driven 
down. In reconnaissance flights Hamburg, Bremen, the Ruhr, Berlin, 
Munich, and Niirnberg had been visited in succession, in many cases more 
than once. 

Everywhere the morale of the Air Force was excellent, and “we have a 
definite superiority over the Germans in the initiative and skill of our pilots, 
and it is, | am sure, no cause for surprise that nearly one-third of the men 
who are now registering under the National Service Act are expressing a 
preference for service in the air’. 

As to the Empire effort, a Canadian fighter squadron had already been 
formed in England from Canadian personnel in the R.A.F., and a full 
squadron of the latest flying boats would soon be operating as a unit of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, while a squadron of the latest bombers was 
being formed with New Zealand personnel. 

Arrangements had been made under which certain Polish squadrons 
would be reformed in the United Kingdom under Polish command. The 
first detachment of Polish airmen had already arrived. 

Finally, as to production, the numerical output was more than twice that 


of a year ago, and the types now in production represented in their 
efficiency as weapons not a two-fold but a manifold accretion of strength. 

They did not know what was in front of them, however, and it was cleat 
that they must continue unceasingly in their efforts, and must not for a 
moment relax the state of their preparedness. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT OF 
DECEMBER 14 


IN the House of Commons on Dec. 14 the Prime Minister reviewed the 
circumstances which led to the Russian attack on Finland, and then 
referred to the chief events in the various theatres of war. The Finnish 
Army, he said, had proved itself by far the better fighting force in every- 
thing but numbers. 

The political consequences of the struggle had already been far-reaching. 
By their action the Soviet Government had outraged the conscience ol 
the whole world. The German Government, however, had _ publicly 
ranged themselves on the side of the aggressor, whom they had even 
attempted to assist by an insolent and violent campaign against the othe! 
Scandinavian countries for their moral support of the Finnish cause. 

At the outset of the attack on Finland, and before the question of tli 
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17 
aggression against her had been raised at Geneva, the Government had 
decided to permit the release and immediate delivery to Finland by the 
manufacturers of a number of fighter aircraft of which she stood in urgent 
need, and they intended similarly to release other material which would 
be of assistance to her. Generous help had been forthcoming from several 
other countries, including the U.S.A. 

He reviewed shortly the action taken by the League, emphasizing that 
the appeal had been handled with the utmost speed and dispatch, and 
went on: . 

“T should like further to say a few words about the bearing of the 
Finnish conflict on our war aims. The opportunity provided by this 
conflict has been eagerly seized upon by the German propaganda machine, 
and by many people acting consciously or unconsciously in its service, to 
deflect attention from the primary objective of the Allied war effort, 
which is the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

‘“‘We must never lose sight of that objective. We must never forget that 
it was German aggression which paved the way for the Soviet attack on 
Poland and Finland, and that Germany, alone among the nations, is even 
now abetting by word and deed the Russian aggressor. 

‘We must all give what help and support we can spare to the latest 
victim of those destructive forces; but meanwhile it is only by concentrat- 
ing on our task of resistance to German aggression, and thus attacking 
the evil at its root, that we can hope to save the nations of Europe from 
the fate which must otherwise overtake them.” 


Mr. Chamberlain also mentioned the fight with the Admiral Graf Spee 
and said the Germans attributed their losses of men to the use of mustard 
gas by the British ships. ‘‘This characteristic statement’, he declared, 
“is, of course, entirely without foundation. No gas shells or gas grenades 
have been made for or used by any ships of his Majesty’s Navy.”’ 

After referring to the success of recent air operations he turned to the 
question of Empire co-operation. They had recently had many demon- 
strations of this. Australia and New Zealand had announced their 
intention to dispatch at an early date land forces trained in those countries 
for service overseas, and detailed plans had been drawn up to carry out 
the Empire Air Training Scheme. He also reminded the House of the 
valuable contribution which Newfoundland was making by providing 
men and by assisting to reduce the measure of financial assistance from 
the British Exchequer by means of increased taxation. 

As for India, political differences had in no way diminished the universal 
abhorrence of Hitlerism, and nowhere in India was there any disposition 
to let these differences hamper the common effort to win the war. 

Money continued to flow into the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. There 
was no lack of men, and the production of essential war materials was 
steadily growing. 

The great potentialities of the Dominions as sources of raw materials 
were being fully explored, important contracts had been placed for 
munitions, foodstuffs, etc., and similar measures were being taken in the 
Colonies, where the output of copper, tin, and rubber was being increased, 
and of essential foodstuffs for local consumption. Steps had also been 
taken to secure supplies for the use of other Empire countries and of 
their Allies of certain of the more important crops, such as sugar, cocoa, 
and vegetable oils. 
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There had been a great expansion of Colonial defence forces, but much 
valuable man power was still available. 

Concluding with a reference to the home front, Mr. Chamberlain 
appealed to parents not to bring their children back to London during 
the Christmas holidays. The responsibility of those who had imposed the 
tragedy of war upon the world was terrible indeed; yet “‘for us in this 
country the message of Christmas is not, in truth, a tragic contrast, but 
a reminder that we are fighting to defend principles and ideals which for 
two thousand years have inspired the minds of men and lifted up their 
hearts’. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST ON THE 
RIVER PLATE BATTLE 


ON Dec. 18 Mr. Churchill broadcast again on the war at sea, and declared 
that the news from Montevideo had been received with unconcealed 
satisfaction throughout the greater part of the world. The end of the 
raider came in the form most serviceable to those who had taken up arms 
in accordance with the Covenant of the League and to all adherents of 
the cause of law and freedom in every land. 

The Graf Spee could either have submitted to internment or come out 
to fight. She discovered a third alternative. She came out, not to fight, 
but to sink herself in the fairway of a neutral State from whom she had 
received such shelter and succour as international law prescribed. At 
that time she knew that the British warships Renown and Ark Royal 
were still 1,000 miles away, oiling at Rio. All that awaited her outside 
were the two 6-in. gun cruisers Ajax and Achilles and the 8-in. gun cruiser 
Cumberland, which had arrived to take the place of the damaged Exeter. 

The Ajax had two out of her four turrets knocked out; and the Exeter 
bore up against 40 to 50 hits, many of them from shells three times the 
weight of those she could fire back, and 3 of her 8-in. guns were smashed. 
She sustained nearly 100 casualties, by far the greater part killed. 

In the North Sea British submarines had had the best week he could 
remember in this or the last war. They had very few targets to attack, 
and they had to work for the most part among the minefields and in the 
strongly defended waters of the Heligoland Bight. The German warships 
hardly ever ventured out of port, and then only for furtive dashes. Con- 
sequently the exploits of H.M. submarine Salmon were remarkable and 
praiseworthy in the highest degree. First, she blew to pieces one of the 
larger German U-boats; second, she rightly abstained from torpedoing 
the Bremen. Her third exploit was the most important. She discovered 
the German Fleet proceeding to sea and she fired 6 torpodoes at the 
cruiser squadron, hitting one 6,000 ton cruiser with one torpedo and a 
second cruiser of equal size with two. The entire German Fleet abandoned 
whatever enterprise they had in view and returned to their harbours. 

Since then H.M. submarine Ursula had reported that on Dec. 14 she 
had sunk a 6,000 ton cruiser of the Kéln class, though it was surrounded 
by 6 destroyers. 

The Nazi Navy and Air Force were venting their wrath by redoubling 
their efforts to sink the fishing smacks and drown the fishermen in thx 
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North Sea, and for two days their Air Force had been trying to bomb 
individual unarmed merchant ships, even, in some cases, machine- 
gunning sailors on the decks of these unarmed vessels. ‘“‘These outrages,”’ 
he said, “‘are the tactics of a guilty regime which feels the long arm of 
sea power laid upon its shoulder.”’ 

Mr. Churchill then announced that the leading division of the Canadian 
Army had disembarked safely in one of the harbours of England for a 
period of intensive training before joining their British and French 
comrades in France. He concluded with a warm tribute to the leadership, 
the skill, the vigilance and the patience of all the officers and men of the 
Navy, from the First Sea Lord downwards, ending with the words, 
‘‘many vexatious tasks lie before the Royal Navy and before its comrades 
in the Merchant Navy and, as I always warn you, rough and violent times 
lie ahead, but everything that has happened since the beginning of this 
war should give the nation confidence that in the end the difficulties will 
be surmounted, the problem solved, and duty done”’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


December 12 
The French communiqués reported short encounters in the night in the 
area between the Saar and the Forest of Warndt, and another engage- 
ment during the day; also artillery actions in the same regions. The 
French outpost line remained intact everywhere, despite frequent attempts 
by the enemy to reach it. 
The Germans reported only slight harassing enemy artillery fire east of 


the Moselle on their advanced posts. 

It was announced in Paris that British troops were actively engaged in 
patrol and reconnaissance work in front of the Maginot Line, under the 
direct orders of a French general. 

General Gamelin, in an Order of the Day tothe French Army, recalled 
his Order of Oct. 14 warning it to be prepared to face a general offensive 
by the Germans, and stated that “On Oct. 16 their preliminary action 
started, but our dispositions prevented any developments. Since then 
we have seen the Germans increase their preparations, but up to now 
they have not dared to launch a general offensive. Meanwhile, await the 
issue with increased efforts.” 

The British steamer King Egbert was sunk in the North Sea, and the 
small collier Marwick Head was blown up by a mine, and 5 lives lost. 
The Swedish steamer Toré was sunk by a mine inside Swedish territorial 
waters, near Falsterbo. 


December 13 

The French communiqués reported that in the course of a series of 
encounters west of the Saar one of their outposts was captured, and 10 
men taken prisoner. The line was quickly re-established. The day was 
quiet on the front as a whole. 

Press reports stated that German raids had been frequent and vigorous 
during the past 36 hours. In the sector between the Saar and the Warndt 
Forest 4 raids had been pushed home, the first successfully, but the others 
were complete failures. 
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The Germans reported local scouting and activity. South-east of Saar. 
briicken a group comprising an officer and 10 men were captured in an 
enemy outpost on French territory. The enemy lost 16 men taken prisoner, 
The German scouting party returned without loss. 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. security patrols were con- 
tinuously maintained on the night of Dec. 12-13 over German mine. 
laying aircraft bases in the Heligoland Bight, including the seaplane 
bases at the islands of Sylt, Borkum, and Nordeney. 

The Ministry also announced that machines of the Coastal Command 
encountered and attacked 2 enemy Dornier ’planes over the North Sea, 
and damaged both, also hitting the rear gunners in each machine. 

The German High Command reforted the raid on the Heligoland Bight, 
adding ‘‘anti-aircraft fire from the islands to the north and from the 
German battleships obliged the enemy to return without having reached 
the German North Sea coast”’. 

An engagement between the German warship Admiral Graf Spee and 
the British cruisers Exeter, Ajax, and Achilles off the River Plate ended 
in the Graf Spee taking refuge in Montevideo harbour. 

The Admiralty issued a statement reading, “As far as the Admiralty 
is aware, a report that H.M.S. Achilles has been sunk is without founda- 
tion”. It also announced that the submarine which sighted the Bremen 
had sunk a U-boat and torpedoed the German cruiser Lezpzig in the North 
Sea. 

The British steamer Deptford was sunk by a U-boat off the Norwegian 
coast, with the loss of 29 lives, and the Swedish tanker Algol was sunk 
by a mine in home waters near Falsterbo. The loss was also reported of the 
Danish steamer Magnus, with the loss of 25 lives. 


December 14 


The French communiqués reported patrol activity on the whole of the 
central part of the front from the Moselle to the Rhine and rather sharp 
engagements between reconnaissance units in the Vosges and along the 
Blies. 

The Germans reported livelier reconnaissance activity, and the capture 
of prisoners again at several points. 

The Air Ministry announced that throughout the previous 24 hours 
considerable forces of the Air Force had been operating over the North 
Sea, the operations including a wide search for enemy surface craft and 
submarines, and a close reconnaissance of the estuaries and fortified islands 
of North-West Germany. 

Enemy fighter forces were engaged in the Heligoland Bight. Five 
Messerschmitt fighters and 3 British machines were shot down. The 
British machines were attacked both by enemy aircraft and by anti- 
aircraft fire. 

The German communiqué stated that a we air battle between 
chasers and British bombers took place between Wangeroog and Spieke- 
roog. The 12 English long-distance bombers of the newest type were 
dispersed in the shortest possible time. Eight British machines were shot 
down. One German chaser had to come down on the sea. 

The Ministry of Information announced that “A report from foreign 
sources was current in London last night that there has been an en- 
counter in the South Atlantic off the coast of Uruguay. Contact was 
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established between two British warships and one German. No ship was 
sunk, but it was stated that there were ‘some damages’. 

“The British Naval Attaché in Buenos Ayres (said Reuter) reports 
that the encounter took place yesterday off the estuary of the River 
Plate between British cruisers and a German pocket battleship. No ships 
were sunk, but there was some damage on both sides, he added. 

“The British United Press states that an unconfirmed report in Monte- 
video says that the British cruiser Achilles and the German battleship 
Admiral Scheer were involved in the fight.”’ 

The Admiralty, in a statement regarding the action in the South 
Atlantic, said that no reports had yet been received of the British killed 
and wounded, but they would be published at the earliest moment. 
In spite of the damage which caused the Exeter to drop out of the engage- 
ment the two small 6-in. gun cruisers pursued the German battleship into 
the River Plate, and now awaited her in the estuary, where they had been 
strongly reinforced. 

“Tt must be understood,” it went on, “‘that very large forces have been 
employed for many weeks in searching the vast spaces of the South 
Atlantic both by sea and air and that much time and many disappoint- 
ments were inevitable before the raider could be found. It is remarkable 
how little hindrance the Graf Spee has been able to inflict upon the move- 
ment of hundreds of ships through these waters during the 2 months she 
has been at large... .” 

Lord Chatfield’s statement in the House of Lords. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports from Montevideo showed that the fight had lasted for 14 hours, 
and had begun when the Ex ter was engaged by the Graf Spee while con- 
voying the French steamer Formose. She called for help, and was soon 
joined by the Achilles and the Ajax. 

The German vessel concentrated at first on the Exeter, which carried 
8-in. guns, and put her out of action, killing 61 of her officers and crew. 
She then made off for the River Plate, but was kept under fire by the other 
two British vessels, which severely damaged her. She had some 100 
casualties, of which 36 were men killed. (See also Uruguay.) 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Duchess from a 
gollision, with the loss of 120 lives. 


December 15 


The French communiqué reported only a few encounters between 
advanced units in the area immediately west of the Vosges. 

According to the press the clashes between opposing infantry were 
growing steadily more violent, and raiding parties, generally a platoon 
strong, were fighting it out when they met. 

The Air Ministry announced that aircraft visited some of the fortified 
islands off the north-west coast of Germany for the third time in 4 days. 
They attacked German seaplanes observed at moorings off the islands of 
Borkum, Sylt, and Nordeney. 

_ Reports from Chile stated that a British warship had captured the 
German steamer Dusseldorf, which left Valparaiso on Dec. 13 with a large 
supply of fuel oil. 

The German steamer Adolf Leonhart was sunk by her crew when inter- 
cepted by a British warship in the South Atlantic. 

The British trawler James Ludford was sunk by a mine, with the loss 
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of 17 lives. The loss was also reported of the Norwegian steamer Foeing 
off the east coast of Scotland and of the Belgian steamer Rosa off the north- 
east coast of England. 

The British tanker Atheltemplar was damaged by enemy action in the 
North Sea, and was afterwards beached. 


December 16 


The French communiqué stated that early in the morning the enemy 
launched a raid on one of their points east of the Moselle, after artillery 
and trench mortar preparation. They made 2 prisoners, but were beaten 
off with heavy loss of men and materials, and the men captured were 
able to escape and rejoin the French lines. 

The Germans reported “‘nothing new’’. 

The press stated that west of the Vosges the Germans were very active, 
and that patrols operated all day. 

The German steamer Teneriffe was scuttled by her crew when stopped 
by a British warship. 

The following vessels were reported lost, sunk by German mines: the 
Norwegian steamers Ragni and H.C. Flood, the Swedish Ursus, and the 
Greek Germaine. The Dublin tanker Jnverlane was sunk in the North Sea. 


December 17 


The French communiqués reported artillery and infantry actions at 
various points, but reduced activity during the day, and the German 
repor stated there was ‘“‘no action worth mentioning”’. 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft appeared at several 
points off the coast, and in the Humber di trict anti-aircraft guns opened 


fire, while fighters pursued them out to sea. 

The Admiral Graf Spee left Montevideo in the evening, and at 7.55 p.m. 
was blown up by her crew some 5 miles from the shore. The members of 
the crew who had been on board to place the bombs were picked up 
by the steamer Tacoma and other craft. 

The small British motor vessel Serenity was sunk by 2 enemy ‘planes 
off the east coast. The British steamer Amble was sunk by a mine. 


D-cember 18 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and during the morning 
a sharp engagement in the Vosges in which some prisoners were taken, 
including 2 officers. 

The German report stated that there was increased artillery activity 
on both sides between the Moselle and the Pfalzerwald. 

The Air Ministry announced that a bomber formation of the R.A.F. 
reconnoitred the Heligoland Bight with the object of attacking any 
enemy warships found at sea. They met strong fighter forces, and an 
engagement followed in which 12 Messerschmitts were shot down. Seven 
of the bombers failed to return. 

A later announcement stated that the enemy were believed to have 
numbered 24 machines. 

The German News Agency stated that a British squadron of 44 machines 
had attempted to attack various parts of the German coast, but were 
dispersed by fighters north of Heligoland. In fighting over the land side 
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of the Bight 34 British machines were shot down, and this figure did not 
include the losses suffered, in all probability, by the remaining British 
machines on the return flight. 

The crews of 2 machines were taken prisoner. On the German side 
2 planes were destroyed, but their crews saved themselves by parachute. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Ursula had reported 
that she had sunk a cruiser of the Koln class off the mouth of the Elbe 
on Dec. 14. 

The British steamer City of Kobe was sunk by a mine or torpedo in 
the North Sea. She had previously been bombed and machine-gunned by 
enemy aircraft, which disappeared, however, when British fighters came 
up to engage them. The Norwegian steamer Glitrefjell was also sunk and 
her crew landed at an east of Scotland port. Five men were lost. 

The fishing trawlers Etruria, Active, Zealous, Astros, and Ocean View 
were bombed and machine-gunned by enemy aircraft. The first was 
towed into port, with 3 dead, the second and third were sunk, and the 
others were slightly damaged. 


December 19 


The French communiqué reported marked activity of contact units 
during the day. 

The Air Ministry issued a statement describing as “entirely false” a 
German News Agency statement reporting that R.A.F. aircraft had both 
in the morning and afternoon dropped bombs on the towns of Rantum 
and Hoernum in the island of Sylt. 

The German High Command, in a communiqué on the air fighting the 
previous day, said that 52 British machines were engaged, and at least 
40 of them destroyed. 

The News Agency issued an account of how a “‘whole series’”’ of British 
aeroplanes fell from the skies in flames, so that the sea was littered far 
and wide with their wreckage. 

The British Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks had been 
made by German aircraft on the small steamer Serenity and the fishing 
trawlers New Choice, Benclair, and Craigie Lea. The first two were sunk. 
The Craigie Lea was machine-gunned. Later attacks were made on the 
motor-vessel Tuscan Star, the trawlers Dervish, Sheldon, Arnold Bennett, 
and Dromio, and the Italian vessel Valentino Coda. The first mentioned 
was also machine-gunned. 

News was also received of attacks on 4 other trawlers, one of which was 
towed into port and the others abandoned in a sinking condition. Several 
men were wounded by bombs and machine-guns. 

The Danish steamers Jytte and Bogé were sunk by mines in the North 
dea. 

It was learnt in London that the small Norwegian steamer Strindheim 
had been sunk near the Scottish coast with the loss of 9 lives, and that the 
German steamer Antiochia had been scuttled by her crew when intercepted 
by a British warship in the North Atlantic in November. 


December 20 


The French communiqué stated that there was nothing to report, 
and the Germans said that at several points their reconnaissance parties 
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succeeded in forcing their way into enemy positions, taking a number of 
prisoners. 

French press reports stated that 4 raids between the Vosges and the 
Moselle were driven off after brief engagements. 

The French Ministry of Marine announced that 2 more U-boats had 
been sunk during the previous few days, making 12 in all destroyed by the 
French Navy. 

The German Admiralty admitted, according to Swiss reports, that the 
cruiser Bliicher (10,000 tons) had been hit by a torpedo in the North Sea 
(by the British submarine which torpedoed the Leipzig). 

The German High Command announced that “the Air Force carried 
out reconnaissance and attacks against naval objectives in the North 
Sea under most difficult conditions. As ascertained so far, 4 ships of the 
British light naval forces were destroyed by bomb hits. . . . Within the 
last 3 days the Air Force destroyed 23 ships of British outpost units, 
among others Pearl, Serenity, New Choice, Ilkway, Evelyn, Sedgefly, and 
Trinity. 

A British Admiralty statement pointed out that the vessels were 
fishing trawlers and 2 of them Admiralty trawlers, the Serenity was a 
small coasting unarmed steamer, and the J/kway did not exist. They were 
sunk by aircraft and their crews machine-gunned on Dec. 17 and 18 
except for the New Choice, which was not hit at all. 

The Swedish steamers Adolf Buvatt, Mars, and Vega were blown up by 
mines off the Dutch coast, and the former sank, with the loss of 5 lives. 


December 21 

The French communiqué reported a marked recrudescence of activity 
in the air over Lorraine and Alsace. 

Survivors of the trawlers Trinity and Dereham reported that their 
vessels had been bombed and machine-gunned while fishing in the North 
Sea. 

The loss by mine or torpedo was reported of the Swedish steamer Listor 
in the North Sea, and of the Uko, a small Estonian vessel sailing under the 
Panama flag. She was attacked and machine-gunned by a German ’plane 
off the Norwegian coast. 

The Italian steamer Comitas struck a mine off the Dutch coast and was 
abandoned by her crew. 


December 22 


The French communiqué reported a quiet day on the whole on the land 
front, and fairly strong activity in the air on either side. 

The Air Ministry announced that on the Western Front 4 Messerschmitt 
fighters attacked a British fighter patrol of 3 machines. Two of the latter 
were shot down; also 1 Messerschmitt, and a second was driven down, but 
not seen to crash. 

The Germans reported that in a frontier patrol a fight took place between 
Messerschmitt fighters and French fighters. One enemy maciine had to 
make a forced landing. The German planes returned without losses. 

The Air Ministry also stated that enemy aircraft were reported off the 
Firth of Forth during the morning. Fighter aircraft engaged one of them 
and drove it off, but it was not known whether it was brought down. 

The Danish steamer Jaegersborg and the small Norwegian steamer! 
Rudolf were sunk in the North Sea. 
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December 23 


The French communiqué reported “‘nothing of importance’, and the 
Germans reported a quiet day, with the destruction of 2 French fighters 
north-west of Metz. 

Unofficial reports stated that Allied fighter ’planes went up over 100 
times during the day. German reconnaissance machines were very active, 
and the French official radio commentator stated that ‘French 'planes 
have carried out reconnaissances above and behind the German lines. 
French fighter machines have also been active. German ’planes have 
appeared over our lines and over Eastern France’. 

The German News Agency reported successful raids, and declared that 
the air force the previous day carried out reconnaissance flights over 
France and England and the whole of the North Sea. 


December 26 


The French communiqués of the three days Dec. 24-26 stated that there 
was nothing of importance to report. The Germans reported successful 
air reconnaissances only. 

The British steamer Stanholme was sunk by a U-boat on Dec. 25 with 
the loss of 14 lives. The following neutral vessels were reported lost 
during the week-end: the Swedish Carl Henckel; the Norwegian Lappen; 
and the Spanish Perez. 








CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 13.—Speech by delegate to the League in the Assembly. (See 
League of Nations.) 

Dec. 17.—The Captain, officers, and crew of the Graf Spee arrived in 
Buenos Ayres in Argentine vessels. 

Dec. 19.—The Government formally decreed that the officers and crew 
of the Graf Spee, numbering 1,039, were to be interned. 

Dec. 20.—The captain of the Graf Spee committed suicide in Buenos 
Ayres. The German Embassy issued a statement saying that he had 
“sacrificed his own life for the Fatherland, eliminating himself volun- 
tarily’’, as he had written in a letter to the Ambassador, and that, “‘from 
the first moment he had made up his mind to share the fate of his magnifi- 
cent ship”’. 

Dec. 21.—The funeral of the Graf Spee’s commander was attended by 
representatives of the Army and Navy and the German Ambassador, and 
one of the captains of a sunk British ship who had been a prisoner in the 
warship came from Montevideo to represent the others. 

The German Ambassador, in an address, said the Commander’s death 
had caused consternation even among his enemies, ‘‘as was shown by the 
presence of a British captain on this sad occasion”’. ) 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 15.—The Prime Minister announced that Australia would con- 
tribute 26,000 men to the Empire Air Training Scheme, of whom 10,400 
would be pilots, and 15,600 observers. 

The cost, over 3 years, would be £5 million, and would include the 
establishing of 34 new training schools and the cost of all training aircraft. 
Great Britain was contributing the engines required for these; she was also 
bearing the cost of pay, allowances, and pensions at English rates, from 
the date of embarkation for England. 

Dec. 20.—Mr. Menzies, inaugurating Australia’s first national broadcast 
service, said that so many strange things were said, not only about 
Australia, but about the whole British Empire, that the time had come 
for them to speak for themselves. Australia had not entered the war 
lightly, and would not depart from it except as victors. ‘‘We are not 
benevolent neutrals,’ he added, “‘we are partners. We, the British people, 
went into this war for no conquest. We do not aim to capture permanently 
one square foot of German territory. Our cause is to compel Germany 
to recognize that there can be no civilization without the rule of law, and 
that we are determined once and for all to stamp out the savage spirit 
which would deny this truth.” 

He emphasized that the nations comprising the British Commonwealth, 
though scattered over the whole world and governing their own affairs, 
were still one people. Hitherto the “‘ingenious gentlemen whe broadcast 
from Berlin” had indulged false hopes. They had tried to explain that 
a country like Australia was not really in the war, but would only sell to 
Britain like a neutral. Ideas like that sought ‘‘to reduce a race of free 
and courageous men and women to the level of mere bargainers’’. 

The speech was repeated in French, German, Dutch, and Spanish to 
Southern Europe, North Africa, North and South America, the Dutch 
East Indies, India, Japan, the Far East, and the Pacific Islands generally. 
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BELGIUM 


Dec. 12.—The Luxembourg press published articles calling attention to 
the great quantity of German propaganda received in the Duchy, by indi- 
viduals as well as the newspapers. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber adopted unanimously 
Count Carton de Wiart’s report on foreign policy. This declared that any 
disturbance of the integrity of either Belgium or Holland was bound to 
jeopardize the other. No provision existed for active intervention by one 
in defence of the other, but it was inevitable that such intervention would 
follow any act of aggression against either State. 

Dec. 13.—An economic agreement was reached with the British and 
French Governments for the import, without maritime control, of products 
intended for national defence. 

Count Lippens, a former President of the Senate, asked the press of the 
whole country to organize a national collection in aid of the Finns. 

Dec. 14.—The Defence Estimates, amounting to 1,500 million francs, 
were passed by the Senate by 122 votes to 11. 

Dec. 19.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Chamber, referred to 
Holland, and emphasized that economic, political, and military solidarity 
with her would be of the greatest benefit. Belgium could not think of her 
northern neighbour as being otherwise than independent and neutral, 
and her independence and neutrality were a factor for peace in Europe. 
Belgium had her hands free, but they had to consider the situation in the 
light of circumstances as they arose. 

As for economic and trade arrangements with the belligerents, Belgium 
would not export foodstuffs required for her subsistence, nor products 
essential for defence. 

Every time an act was committed by a belligerent that infringed their 
neutrality the Government caused inquiries to be made. Tney were 
keeping a watch on exports, as they did not wish to be accused of favouring 
one side. Transit through Belgium of foreign products was allowed, but 
the Government reserved the right to give notice to the contrary if they 
thought fit. 

The Brussels Le Soir, in an article by its Ziirich correspondent, stated 
that there was evidence that the German leaders were embarrassed by the 
Russian expansion, which was resulting in a reduction of the supplies 
available for Germany both from Russia and from the neutrals. The 
Russian blockade of Finland, for example, had stopped timber exports to 
Germany, and the Balkan countries were exercising a close control over 
their exports of everything possibly needed for defence. 

It declared that Hitler believed that Stalin intended to annex Finland 
and the whole of Northern Norway so that the future line of demarcation 
between the German and Russian zones of influence in Scandinavia would 
be approximately a prolongation to the north of the limit of German 
interests in Poland. 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


Dec. 17.—The French Government formally recognized the Czecho- 
Slovak National Committee as representing the Czecho-Slovak peoples. 

Dec. 20.—Exchange of letters between Dr. Benes and Lord Halifax 
recognizing the Czecho-Slovak National Committee. 
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BRAZIL 


Dec. 17.—The British battleship Renown and the aircraft-carrier Ark 
Royal arrived in Rio harbour to refuel. 


BULGARIA 


Dec. 16.—A trade agreement with Germany was signed in Sofia providing 
for the export in 1940 of 200,000 pigs. 


CANADA 


Dec. 17.—The Agreement for the Empire Air Scheme for training pilots 
and air crews was signed in Ottawa by the representatives of the U.K., 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. 

Mr. Mackenzie King broadcast particulars of the Air Training Scheme, 
saying it would make Canada the greatest air training centre in the world. 
The number of men trained would run into many thousands, the great 
majority of them Canadians, and 67 training schools would be established. 
The school staffs would require 40,000 men. Some €0 new airfields would 
be built and 20 existing ones enlarged. 

He estimated that the cost of the contract for the period of 3} years 
would be about $€00 million, of which Canada would contribute $350 
million. Her share up to Sept. 1, 1940 would be $48 million, which, added 
to the $315 million previously appropriated for the war, meant that 
Canada would be spending a million a day on the war effort. 


CHILE 


Dec. 14.—The German steamer Diisseldorf left Valparaiso. 

Dec. 21.—The Foreign Office replied to the German protest against the 
captured steamer Diisseldorf being taken to Antofagasta for refuelling by 
a British warship. It stated that permission was given under a Chilean 
neutrality decree which entitled belligerent ships to take on board enough 
fuel to reach another foreign port. When the refuelling was being done 
the crew were on board the British warship outside the harbour. 


SINO—JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Dec. 14.—Chungking reports claimed the launching of a Chinese 
offensive in Hupeh and Kiangsi, and the capture of Tsungyang, in South 
Hupeh. 

Dec. 15.—The Chinese claimed to have fought their way into Hang- 
chow, Nanchang, and Taiyuan in the course of a general offensive on all 
fronts. 

The Japanese reports described the offensive as merely a series of 
guerrilla operations and abortive attacks near Nanking, Wahu, and 
Anking. 

Dec, 20.—Japanese aircraft raided several towns in Szechwan. 


SouTH CHINA 


Dec. 19.—The Chinese reported an advance near Nanning, and fighting 
was stated to be going on round Kaifeng and Nanchang. 
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DENMARK 

Dec. 15.—The Politiken reported that the Soviet Government had 
disgraced Kuusinen for misleading them as to conditions in Finland and 
the strength of his own following. He was reported to have promised that 
when the Red Army crossed the frontier a Red Revolution would break 
out all over Finland. 


FINLAND 

Dec. 12.—Two Finnish ships bound for Norway with refugees were 
sunk off the north coast of Norway, and, according to reports from Italian 
sources, were torpedoed by a Russian submarine. 

Herr Sandler arrived in Helsinki to confer with the Government regarding 
Swedish assistance. 

Consignments of war material due to arrive in the country from Italy 
and countries in the south-east of Europe were stated to be held up in 
Germany by the Reich Government. 

Dec. 15.—The Foreign Minister sent a message in Russian by wireless 
to Molotoff ending with the question, ‘“Are you prepared to resume our 
negotiations, and thus give practical proof that your principles are more 
than window dressing?” He asked for a reply by wireless. 

M. Tanner also outlined the progress of the Moscow discussions and re- 
affirmed that Finland was still willing to come to an understanding. He 
deplored Russia’s refusal of the offer of mediation by the U.S.A. and of 
other proposals through Sweden and the League. He also questioned the 
genuineness of the Soviet claim that their purpose was to ensure the 
security of Leningrad, and suggested that the real aim was to restore 
the Tsarist frontiers. 

Dec. 17.—President Kallio, in a broadcast to the Army, said there was 
no need for them to testify to their innocence regarding the war, as the 
League, in which 49 nations were represented, had unanimously branded 
the aggressor. 

“We are deeply grateful’, he went on, “for the economic help and very 
profound sympathy that has fallen to our lot. But everyone grants that in 
modern warfare the decisions lie with instruments of defence suited to 
their particular purpose, and men to use them, so that we need more active 
help than we have so far obtained. As our cause is the joint cause of the 
whole civilized world we believe that the civilized nations cannot leave us 
to fight alone on this front.” 

They “dared to hope”’ that the cultural values and principles of justice 
common to their country and to the nations of western civilization would 
also be commonly defended. The Finnish Army stood against an attacker 
whose aim was to destroy these common values as well as the indepen- 
dence of Finland. 

He concluded with a tribute to the heroes who had fallen in the defence 
of the country and said, “Our consolation is the knowledge that they 
themselves regard an honourable death as better than that life which 
Bolshevism would bring us’. 


THE RUSSO—FINNISH WAR 
December 12 


Finnish aircraft bombed the track of the Russian railway to Mur- 
mansk some 70 miles north of Lake Ladoga and claimed to have damaged 
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it over a distance of 12 miles. The Finnish forces claimed the recapture of 
Suomussalmi. 

On the Karelian isthmus they claimed to have repulsed a number of 
heavy enemy attacks, inflicting severe losses and destroying several 
tanks. On the Eastern front they reported a great battle at Tolvajarvi, 
and claimed the capture of 27 heavy and 25 light machine guns and 
13 sub-machine guns. Three battalions of Red infantry were annihilated. 

The Russians captured Salla, just south of Kuolajarvi and 27 miles 
inside the Finnish frontier, by employing Finnish Communist troops who 
came from the village but had lived in Russia since the Finnish War of 
independence. They also captured Kandalaksja and Kirovsk, and 
established a new air base at Uhtua. 

The Leningrad communiqué reported that the advance continued on 
all fronts, and that a village 92 kilometres west of the frontier in the 
Uhtua sector had been occupied. 

Stockholm reports, from Tornio, on the frontier, stated that the Russians 
had reached a point within 90 miles of Oulu (Uleaborg) and were also 
advancing south-west from Salla. These movements were a threat to the 
Finns’ strategical position in defence of the railway from Kemijarvi to 
Tornio. 

The Russian offensive in the north was composed of three separate 
operations against Kuusamo, Suomussalmi, and Sotkamo, to converge 
into a wedge pointing at Tornio and Oulu (Uleaborg). 

Hang6 was raided for the fourth day consecutively. 


December 13 

The Finnish communiqué stated that in the Karelian isthmus there had 
been mainly local fighting, in which several tanks were destroyed. 

On the Eastern front fierce Red attacks continued, and were for the 
most part repulsed. The Finnish offensive at Tolvajarvi (50 miles north 
of Lake Ladoga) had been continued with great success, and 5 tanks, 
4 field guns, and 5 anti-tank guns captured. 

The coastal batteries in the Koivisto sector had assisted the land forces 
on the south coast. 

The Russian communiqué reported that in the direction of Uhtua their 
troops had now advanced 105 kilometres from the frontier. On the 
Petrozavodsk front they occupied Kitela on the Pitkaranda-Serdobol 
railway. 

Swedish reports stated that the Finns had recaptured Salla, and that 
at Tolvajarvi the Russians had suffered 2,000 casualties the previous day. 


December 14 


The Russians began a new attack in the Petsamo area, and the Finns 
set fire to all the villages as they retreated. Norwegian reports stated 
that Salmijarvi (the nickel centre) was also in flames, and that the Kolos- 
joki nickel works were blown up. 

The Finns claimed to have destroyed 3 Soviet regiments at Tolva- 
jarvi after 3 days’ fighting. 

The Finnish official communiqué reported the destruction of 11 Soviet 
tanks in Karelia. It also stated that at Suomussalmi the Russians used 
gas. 
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December 15 


The Finnish communiqué stated that the enemy had attacked at Punnus- 
joki and other places on the Karelian isthmus the previous day, but were 
repulsed everywhere. 

On the eastern frontier between Loimala and Lake Ladoga they 
attacked after heavy artillery preparation, but were beaten off, losing 
5 tanks and other material. 

At Tolvajarvi the Finns continued to advance, and reported the capture 
the previous day of 15 medium heavy tanks. 

At Suomussalmi, after 4 days’ fighting, they cut the road leading to 
the frontier, and recaptured Suomussalmi village. 

Off the islands of the Abo (Turku) archipelago the coastal batteries 
had damaged a Red destroyer of the Gordi class which, according to later 
reports, was believed to have sunk. 

Finnish aircraft carried out numerous reconnaissance flights and 
attacks on enemy lines. In one place they set fire to part of a column of 
lorries loaded with fuel. 

The Finns blew up the nickel mine works at Salmijarvi and retreated 
to a prepared line on the Pitkajarvi Hills, south-east of the town. The 
Russians advanced a few miles along the main road towards Rovaniemi, 
supported by light tanks and bombing aircraft. 


December 16 


The Finns announced that Russian attacks had been repulsed on all 
fronts, and on the Karelian isthmus 14 tanks were destroyed and 4 
surrendered. After the fighting north of Lake Ladoga the Russian dead 
had been counted in hundreds. 

A Russian patrol ship was sunk by coastal batteries at Haapasaari. 


December 17 


Finnish H.Q. announced that 2 Russian divisions had been smashed 
in the operations round Suomussalmi and north of Lake Ladoga. Russian 
attacks were continued in the Karelian isthmus, but were all repulsed. 
The number of Red tanks destroyed on Dec. 15 and 16 was 30. 

On Lake Ladoga Finnish coastal batteries destroyed 3 of a column 
of Red armoured cars. 

Semi-official reports gave the number of enemy tanks destroyed or 
captured since the war began as 176. 


December 18 


Finnish H.Q. reported that the previous day, after artillery prepara- 
tion, the enemy attacked in great force on the Karelian isthmus. The 
attacks were repulsed and 26 tanks destroyed. 

On the Taipale River enemy concentrations for attack were broken 
up and 5 tanks destroyed. At Lake Aglajarvi the Finnish successes 
continued, and at Suomussalmi 3 tanks were destroyed. 

Reports were current in Helsinki that small detachments of troops had 
penetrated 30 or 40 miles into Russian territory near Lake Kianta, and 
were destroying the enemy’s lines of communications. 

In the north, Swedish reports stated that the Red forces had reached 
Pitkajarvi, preceded by bombers which attacked the Finnish defence 
lines. The town was set on fire by the Finns, who also blew up the road. 
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According to Norwegian reports the Russians were in occupation of 
the greater part of the territory adjoining Norway. 

Reports from the Kuolajarvi front stated that thousands of Russians 
had fallen at Salla, and large numbers had succumbed to the cold. 

General Wallenius, the Finnish commander on the northern front, 
estimated that the number of Russians encircled at Suomussalmi was 
17,000, and said that some 10,000 had been cut off at Tolvajarvi. 


December 19 


Helsinki and Viipuri were raided several times, but few of the bombs 
got home on their targets. At Abo (Turku) four attacks were made: 
bombs were dropped on the workmen’s quarters, and streets were swept 
by machine-guns. Many buildings were set on fire. Hangé was also 
attacked, but the raiders were kept at a distance by anti-aircraft fire, 
and their bombs fell east of the town. The Finns claimed that 20 Soviet 
‘planes were brought down. 

On the north-eastern front the Russians, advancing beyond Salla, 
reached Kursu and the outskirts of Kemijarvi. 

In the north the Russian vanguard was reported to have nearly reached 
Nautsi, the southern point of the frontier with Norway. 

On the isthmus the Russians kept up a heavy artillery bombardment 
and then attacked in great strength between Muolajarvi and Kaukjarvi. 
Finnish aircraft attacked Russian supply columns and Soviet columns 
on the Russian side of the frontier. 

The number of tanks destroyed was reported in Helsinki to have now 
reached a total of 210, and the aeroplanes brought down over 50. 

The coastal batteries at Koivisto engaged the Soviet battleship 
Oktiabrskaya-Revolutia, of 23,256 tons, and claimed to have damaged 
her. 


December 20 

Russian attacks, employing hundreds of tanks, continued at Muola- 
jarvi and Kaukjarvi, but the Finns claimed to have repulsed them all, 
and to have captured 20 tanks which reached the Finnish positions. 
They also brought down 14 enemy 'planes. 

On the eastern front the Finns reported an advance in the direction of 
Salla, with the capture of 3 tanks, 30 lorries, and some guns. 

On the Petsamo front the Finns retreated to Kornettijarvi. Swedish 
reports stated that snowstorms were holding up the Russian advance; 
also that the Finns had damaged the Murmansk railway by bombs. 


December 21 

The Finnish communiqué reported a further advance the previous day 
towards Salia, after attacking the Russians on both flanks. 

On the Karelian isthmus the enemy attack continued at Kaukjarvi 
and Muolajarvi, but made no progress. 

Helsinki, Turku, Tampere, Porvoo, and other towns were bombed, 
the capital being attacked twice and a hospital badly damaged. About 
30 bombs exploded there, dropped by aircraft which remained at too great a 
height to take aim at military objectives. 

Soviet aircraft also machine-gunned two trains on the Helsinki-Turku 
line, circling round them flying low. Explosive bullets were used. 
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of December 22 

ns The Finns counter-attacked on the Karelian isthmus on a 
|2-mile front and drove the Russians back, at the same time holding up 

t, attempted Russian attacks on the Taipale River and capturing 7 tanks. 





AS In the Tolvajaérvi area one Russian column, shattered in a Finnish 
counter-offensive, was reported to be in retreat, while two others were 
blocked at a point about 25 miles inside the frontier. 

In the Salla area the Russians began a rapid retreat, after suffering 
heavy losses, and in the extreme north also they were reported to be in 
full retreat towards Petsamo and also eastward. The Finns captured 
30 tanks. 

Helsinki was raided by 3 bombers, for the third time in 4 days, and some 
damage done in the outskirts of the city. Near the Karelian front three 
hospitals were bombed by the Russians, though clearly marked with the 
Red Cross. 

Finnish aircraft bombed Terijoki, and raided behind the Soviet lines. 

The Chief of the Operations Department stated in Helsinki that in their 
attack on the Mannerheim Line the Russians had used 1,000 tanks, of 
which 250 had been destroyed. 

It was estimated that 350 Soviet ‘planes took part in the air operations 
of Dec. 21. No military objectives were reached. 

It was also stated in Helsinki that the Finnish infantry, in the counter- 
attack in the isthmus, were advancing behind tanks recently captured 
from the Russians. 


December 23 


The Finnish communiqué announced that the fighting at 
Aglajarvi, north of Ladoga, had ended in the Russians being driven back 
12 miles from Tolvajarvi, and a large force being surrounded, losing 600 
men captured and 2,000 killed. The whole of the Aglajarvi area was in 
Finnish hands. 

In the retreat in the Salla sector the Russians were estimated to have 
lost 5,000 dead, and north-west of Salla the Finns regained the strategic 
position of the Kemi River valley. (This and Kemi Lake formed a natural 
barrier nearly 250 miles long against attack from the east.) The Russian 
losses in trying to advance across it were estimated at 2,000 men. 

The Finns captured here a transport column, a petrol depot, and large 
quantities of ammunition. 

An official communiqué issued in Moscow declared that in the Karelian 
isthmus the Soviet troops were advancing at an average rate of 3.2 kilo- 
metres a day, and “‘the so-called Mannerheim Line has already been 
breached at several points’. The troops had also advanced 80 miles in the 
north of Finland, 95 miles in the centre, and 40 miles in the south. 

Red Army casualties were given as 1,823 killed and 7,000 wounded, 
while 2,200 dead and 10,000 wounded Finns were stated to have been 
found on Russian-occupied territory. In addition, 1,400 prisoners had 
been captured. 


December 24 
The Finns reported the repulse of Russian attacks during the night 
between Kirkjarvi and Punnusjarvi, and stated that at Aglajarvi their 
own advance continued. Among further material taken were 2 tanks, 100 
horses, and 2 anti-tank guns. 
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In numerous air fights Finnish pursuit planes brought down 14 Russian 
machines, with the loss of only 2. 

The Russian communiqué stated that 16 Finnish ’planes were brought 
down. 


December 25 


The Finns reported that another enemy attack was launched at Suvanto, 
in the isthmus, where fighting continued. On the Eastern front there 
were persistent Russian attacks towards Loimola. At Lieksa, 60 miles 
north of Ladoga, the Finns were fighting on Russian soil. At Varajoki, 
in the region of Kuhmo, 2 Russian companies were destroyed and a 
tank and 2 guns captured. 

The Soviet warship Marat bombarded Koivisto, which was also bombed 
from the air, but without success. Helsinki was raided by 23 Russian 
‘planes, but very little damage was done, the raiders flying very high owing 
to anti-aircraft gunfire. Raids were also made on Viipuri, Porvoo (Borga), 
Tampere, and Turku. At the first-named a good deal of damage was done, 
but the number of casualties was small everywhere. Viipuri was also 
shelled by long-distance howitzers. During raids over the Vuoksi valley 
4 enemy ’planes were shot down. ; 


FRANCE 


Dec. 12.—Agreement between the British and French Treasuries for 
co-operation in finance. (See Great Britain.) 

M. Reynaud told the press that the agreement with the British Treasury 
was vast, both in time and space. It applied to the British Empire and 
to the whole French Empire. It was unprecedented. 

It showed a complete unity of purpose, and it was dictated by the 
spirit which had already produced the single military command. 

Dec. 13.—M. Reynaud, speaking in the Chamber, outlined the respective 
economic, financial, and moral positions of France and Germany, saying 
that France had entered on the war with a production index which had 
risen from 83 10 months before to the 1928 figure of 100, with unemploy- 
ment at its lowest for 6 years. The stocks of gold increased by a third, 
and the credit of the State was so strong that the Bourse had not been 
closed for a single day. 

On the other hand, the country had not yet recovered from the losses 
of men and riches inflicted by the last war and a 7-year economic crisis 
The currency had been reduced by four-fifths by the last war, and the 
other one-fifth had been reduced in value by half owing to the crisis. 
In 1938 he had declared his conviction that 3 years would be needed to 
restore the national finances. 

He then said they must not underestimate the adversary. A ruined 
Nazi Germany without gold or credit had in 6 years caught up with 
France and England in spite of their 20-year start. In 19 months she had 
entombed three nations numbering 35 million souls. True, the Allies 
were carrying on an active blockade, but it was the blockade of a nation 
trained for 6 years to live like a besieged city, a nation surrounded by 5 
countries—Russia, Rumania, Serbia, Italy, and Belgium—all neutral, 
with all that that implied in the way of supplies. Here, then, was a country 
which was, up to date, a conqueror, and which they could not conquer 
unless they knew the secret of its success. What was at the bottom of all 
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these victories? German armaments. And how had these been built up? 
It was simple: by sacrifice. 

He went on to say that, if the military war had hardly begun the 
economic and psychological conflict was already in full swing. Germany 
was now psychologically in the same state as that of early 1918. The Nazis 
knew that a military check would provoke the immediate crumbling of 
their rule and, therefore, one of the hypotheses to be seriously considered 
was that of prolonged military inaction. For this reason Hitler did his 
best to break up his enemies from within by an infernal propaganda. It 
depended on Frenchmen whether he was right or wrong as to such tactics 
succeeding against France. 

The Government, he said, had the choice between two policies: that 
of moral, and that of sacrifice. He would speak the unpleasant truth. 
Making things easy, increasing wages, easing taxation—all these would 
inevitably raise prices. As the English said, ‘‘While wages go up by the 
staircase, prices go up by the lift’. The Government’s policy was severe, 
but it was unavoidable. While men were risking their lives at the front, 
the men and women behind must produce more and more. Speculation 
would be repressed, prices controlled as far as possible, the purchase of 
certain goods restricted, revenues reduced, and profits limited; while 
everything would be done to increase exports. 

In conclusion, M. Reynaud explained the agreement with Great 
Britain, describing it as an instrument without precedent, which would 
not only be the financial charter of the Anglo-French coalition, but would 
open the way to what the post-war reconstruction should be. 

The democracies would conquer, but they would only conquer at the 
price of sacrifices of which they had perhaps even now no idea. It was 
possible that the war might finish in a general conflagration. ‘‘To-day the 
ordeal is here,’ he declared. ‘‘France has known moments as sad, but 
never as serious. I sum up in a word: ‘We shall conquer.’ But to conquer 
the enemy we must first conquer ourselves.”’ 

Dec. 14.—The Chamber adopted the ordinary Budget without a dissen- 
tient vote. 

The first of a series of Conferences between French and British trade 
unions began in Paris. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Chamberlain arrived in France to visit the British 
Expeditionary Force and the R.A.F. 

It was learnt that over 140,000 Spanish refugees were still in camp in 
the south, and were engaged in digging trenches near the frontier. 

The trade union conference ended, and a statement was issued by the 
Anglo-French Trade Union Committee declaring that unity of views and 
of action between the two organizations was complete. The Committee 
agreed to demand an even stricter application of the control of prices 
than already existed. It also indicted all open or insidious and mendacious 
intrigues carried on by the propaganda of the totalitarian countries against 
the unity of British and French workers, and took all necessary measures 
for answering that propaganda. 

Dec. 16.—The Cabinet ratified the Trade Agreement with Spain. The 
President signed a number of decrees providing for the application of 
the Family Code as from Jan. 1. (This instituted a system of bonuses for 
each child born, increased certain family allowances, and authorized loans 
to peasant families undertaking to stay on the land for 20 years, etc.) 

Dec. 18.—The Prime Minister entertained Mr. Chamberlain at dinner. 
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Dec. 19.——A meeting of the Supreme War Council was held in Paris 
and was attended by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Lord Chatfield, 
Sir Ronald Campbell, General Ironside, and Sir Alexander Cadogan, for 
Great Britain, and by M. Daladier, M. Guy la Chambre, M. de Ribes, 
General Gamelin, and Admiral Darlan. 

Dec. 20.—The Contraband Control announced that 74,000 tons of goods 
believed to be destined for Germany were seized during the week ended 
Dec. 16. 

Dec. 21.—The Government published a Yellow Book containing the 
principal documents relating to the Munich Agreement and its applica- 
tion, the Franco-German Declaration of Dec. 6, 1938, the seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the German-Polish crisis, the Danzig affair, and the 
events of the end of August. 

The arrest was reported of 48 Communists in the suburbs of Paris. 

Dec. 22.—The Chamber approved unanimously the Estimates of the 
War Budget for the first quarter of 1940, amounting to 55,000 million 
francs, and further engagements thereafter amounting to a further 
249,000 million. 

M. Daladier made a statement in which he gave the figures of losses in 
the war up to the end of November; i.e. Army, 1,136; Navy, 256; Air Force, 
42. 

He then went on to deal with the expenditure of the sums voted, saying 
that the Air Force called for priority, as well as the tanks and A.R.P. 
Preference would be shown to employing private industry rather than 
giving out orders through the Intendance Dept., to whose high moral 
value he nevertheless paid tribute. Certain deficiencies in supplies of 
clothing and other stores had now been overcome. 

Their fortifications had been completed in the north and in the Jura 
The Maginot Line would be further developed. The Army was far from 
being idle; it was laying down position behind position. As to the Navy, 
the construction of 35,000 ton battleships would be accelerated. 

M. Daladier also told the Chamber that it was not enough to applaud 
the heroism of the Finns; they must help it, and went on, “May I tell you 
that from the very evening when the League uttered its condemnation 
we have, within the framework of the Covenant, carried out our entire 
duty. We have done our duty towards this country in no half-hearted 
manner, and we shall continue to do it’’. 


GERMANY 


Dec. 12.—Publication of White Book entitled “Documents for the 
Period preceding the War’’. (See Special Note.) 

The press published accounts of the arrival and settlement in Poland 
of groups of Germans from the Baltic States who were to form the “‘living 
East Wall of the Reich’’. They were being given businesses, shops, farms, 
and administrative posts taken from the Poles without compensation. 

The News Agency announced that the Bremen had safely reached a 
German port from Murmansk. The German High Command afterwards 
stated that the Navy had taken measures to ensure the ship’s safe arrival. 
In the North Sea a British submarine attempted to attack her, but one 
of the aeroplanes sent to protect her compelled it to submerge, so that the 
attack was prevented. 

At a Soviet Embassy dinner in Berlin a German official publicly 
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thanked Soviet Russia for the help given in protecting the Bremen, 
and toasts were drunk to closer German-Russian collaboration. 

Reports from Dutch sources stated that arrests were still being made 
in Berlin in connection with the Munich explosion, and included some 
Army officers as well as members of former political parties. Many 
business men were being charged with sabotage of production. 

The steamer Bolheim was sunk by gunfire in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and the captain and 2 other officers killed. Swedish reports stated that 
the gunfire was from a Russian submarine. 

Dec. 13.—The press welcomed the accusations against Great Britain in 
the White Book, and the Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to the British 
attitude towards the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia, said “Even 
those who know the material well will be surprised to be reminded that 
official London at first took the creation of the Protectorate very mildly, 
and that the great indignation ramp was only started 48 hours later. 
It was during those 2 days, from March 15 to 17, that the great decision 
was taken behind the scenes in Downing St. The War Party of Churchill, 
Eden, & Co. had, with the help of the bureaucrats of the Foreign Office, 
definitely got the better of the still hesitating Chamberlain”’. 

Up to then the British encirclement policy had been camouflaged; 
now it was pursued openly and without restraint. Chamberlain had made 
it his own, though the driving force remained Lord Halifax, who “‘for 
some time past had seen in the destruction of National-Socialism his 
divinely appointed mission’. 

Dec. 14.—The News Agency stated that the Graf Spee had arrived in 
Montevideo harbour after her victory over the British cruisers, and that 
she showed no battle scars. She put into port because the British ships 
had used mustard-gas shells, and her commander feared it might have 
tainted his food supplies. “Among the wounded, according to reports 
from Montevideo,” it stated, ‘there are a number of cases of gas poison- 
ing. 

The papers all claimed a victory for the battleship, in a fight against 
“at least three” of the enemy, and represented public opinion in South 
American ports as being tremendously impressed by the German vessel’s 
achievement. 

A Prize Court sitting at Hamburg sentenced to confiscation the Swedish 
steamers Mercia and Britt with their cargoes of wood pulp. No compensa- 
tion was granted. 

Angriff, in an article by Dr. Ley on British social conditions, said that 
there was no unity in the British people, which consisted of two classes 
“camped against each other”. The social structure was based on charity 
and alms, and the leaders of the country were ‘‘being educated by an 
exclusive educational system into a degenerate, conceited, and fool- 
hardy lordly caste’. 

The German people, on the other hand, had ripened and grown through 
thousands of years into unity. Instead of a hypocritical and cruel Cromwell 
the German revolution had thrown up a treasured and tried leader. 
National-Socialism stood for ‘‘social justice, popular unity, adaptation to 
the laws of nature, human reason, eternal truths, and knowledge”’. 

Dec. 15.—Official reports regarding the naval action made no mention 





of mustard gas. A broadcast from Montevideo by ‘‘a neutral observer’’ 
said that only incidental repairs were needed to make the Graf Spee 
seaworthy. 
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Dec. 16.—Reports from Danish sources stated that heavy sentences, 
in one case 4 years’ imprisonment with hard labour, had been passed on 
several people for listening to foreign broadcasts. 

Report to the Montevideo authorities on the naval battle by the 
Captain of the Graf Spee. (See Uruguay.) 

The Borsen Zeitung, in an article by Herr Stephan of the Ministry of 
Propaganda, stated that all the Poles in Poland would be concentrated 
in a “reserve” under a German Governor-General. It would be divided 
into 3 districts, with capitals at Warsaw, Cracow, and Radom, while the 
Jewish reserve would be round Lublin. 

Dec. 17.—The News Agency announced that “the Government of 
Uruguay refused to grant the time necessary for repairs to the battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee. The commander therefore decided to scuttle the ship 
outside Uruguayan territorial waters’. 

The press expressed great satisfaction with Count Ciano’s speech, but 
reported it with many omissions, suppressing all indications of a diver- 
gence of Italian and German aims. 

Das Schwartze Korps, the S.S. paper, in an article headed, ‘“‘Where does 
Italy stand?” said that ‘those who believe that we can no longer be sure 
of Italy’s friendship are doomed to disillusionment. The peoples of 
Germany and Italy will follow the road which fate has marked out for 
them. No single German or Italian can doubt for a moment that their 
future in the world is a joint one. 

“Any oasis of peace is a thorn in the flesh of the Anglo- Jewish financial 
magnates. They dare not attack Italy because she is bristling with arms 
and ready for anything, but they are trying to isolate her, and by playing 
on her fear of the future to drag her into the war.” 

It was announced that the Government had entered a formal protest 
with the Argentine Government against the internment of the crew of the 
Graf Spee, maintaining that shipwrecked mariners reaching a neutral port 
should not be interned. They cited the case of the survivors of the 
torpedoed cruisers Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy, who landed in Holland 
and were immediately released by the Dutch Government. 

Dec. 18.—The News Agency, in a brief note, stated that as the 
Uruguayan Government had refused to allow the Graf Spee time for repairs 
the captain had decided to blow her up outside territorial waters. A 
later note added that the captain had acted on the direct orders of Herr 
Hitler. 

The press emphasized that the scuttling of the Graf Spee was forced 
on her by the unfriendly act of the Uruguayan Government in refusing 
to allow her time to be made seaworthy. The Lokalanzeiger said “Every 
German will remember that this material loss to the Navy could only 
be achieved through a double breach of international law, both active 
and passive, on the part of Great Britain and Uruguay. Thus this first 
achievement, which the British will not fail to describe as a success, has 
been caused by a breach of international law’”’. 

The papers pointed out that it was much better for the Graf Spee to 
be at the bottom of the sea than in British hands, and that it took 3 
months for the British Fleet to bring her to bay. Even then the enemy 
was unable to destroy her, and could only get the better of her thanks 
to a breach of international law. 

The Uruguayan Government was accused of having committed an 
unfriendly act towards Germany. 
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A broadcast in French from Leipzig addressed to France asked the 
French not to worry too much about Mein Kampf and its references to 
the necessity of destroying France, since, ‘‘being a human work, it has its 
human side, in this case an echo of popular anti-French sentiment which 
prev ailed in 1924”. 

The speaker admitted that Hitler would never compromise on essential 
aims, but his means could be “subject to variations and to circumstances’’. 
Like all men of genius, Hitler was “‘a realist and an opportunist”’. 

All that Germany asked of France was ‘‘an entente of ideological 
tolerance and commercial co-operation”. With England matters were 
different; she had plotted for years against the resurrection of Germany 
and was her ‘enemy No. 1’.”’ Owing to British pressure France was in a 
very difficult position, which Germany understood so well that she did not 
want to reply to French attacks. 

Payment for overtime in industry was resumed throughout the country. 

Dec. 19.—The official Gazette announced the confiscation by the State 
of all the property of Herr Thyssen. 

The liner Columbus, of 32,000 tons, was scuttled by her crew some 400 
miles north of Bermuda, and 400 survivors were picked up by the U.S. 
cruiser Tuscaloosa. 

Reports from Swedish sources described public opinion as definitely 
anti-Russian over the Finnish war, and as very doubtful of the value of 
Russia asan ally. Officially, however, Germany was supporting Russia, and 
Svenska Dagbladet’ s correspondent in Berlin said ‘Russia is not a popular 
friend; but she is a friend Germany does not want to lose. Ribbentrop’s 
policy is not popular, but is considered the only conceivable one at 
present”’. 

Dec. 20.—The News Agency issued a telegram from Montevideo reading: 
“It has only now become known that unexampled scenes occurred during 
the funeral of the 36 dead seamen of the Graf Spee. British members of 
the crews of several ships lying in the harbour spat upon the coffins of the 
German seamen during the funeral procession, made cat-calls during 
the memorial address for the fallen and, finally, in an attempt to surpass 
all this, threw a dead dog on the graves of the German seamen immediately 
after the funeral.”’ 

Dec. 21.—Herr Hitler telegraphed his sincere wishes to Stalin on his 
birthday, adding, “I unite herewith my best wishes for your personal 
well-being and a happy future for the nations of our friends, the Soviet 
Union”. 

Many articles in the press eulogized the Soviet leader, and the D.A.Z. 
said “It was the plans for the encirclement of Germany which convinced 
Stalin that Russia was meant to pluck the chestnuts out of the fire for 
France and Britain, and led him to decide to work instead with Germany. 
The old friendly relations between Germany and Russia are now restored. 
In the economic field, as well as in many provinces of the State policy, the 
two great Powers may complement each other in the happiest fashion”. 

Signature of trade convention with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

The News Agency declared that the German War Command had been 
libelled by the British assertion that defenceless fishing smacks and 
fishing steamers had been sunk or attacked lately by German aircraft. 
The King had now decorated at Portsmouth officers and men of these 
“fishing smacks” and their military character had thus been clearly 
proved. They were in reality ‘‘all outpost vessels or minesweepers ’. 
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Dec. 22.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said they were celebrating 
a “‘war Christmas’’, and all had to suffer from difficulties and hardships, 
The war made it necessary to employ the strength of the whole nation, 
but “‘some people still do not seem to realize that war is war, wherever 
and by whatever means it is waged. There are people in Germany who 
seem to believe that life at the front is entirely without danger in any 
respect. This, indeed, is not the truth’’. 

Later he said, ‘““Germany’s very existence is at stake in this war. 
Although in the first weeks of the war leading British politicians stil] 
attempted to make the German people believe that they were waging a 
war only against Hitlerism, to-day they do not conceal that it is their 
goal to bring Germany down, to dismember and divide her as a nation. 
It is, therefore, not at all a sort of ‘potato war.’ On the contrary, the fate 
of our national future will be decided. We have either to resign as a great 
Power and perish as a nation, or win this war. 

“It would be wrong to assume that the warmongers in Paris would be 
more inclined to spare us than those in London. Both of them are just 
as brutal and cynical in their openly proclaimed war aims. This means 
that the whole plutocratic world has risen against the German people and 
its social community, and wants to smash and destroy it. They are the 
powers of reaction, of plutocratic exploitation of the working people, of 
the accumulation of gigantic riches extracted from the poverty of the 
oppressed nations’’. 

Their enemies would never succeed in separating the German people 
from their Fiihrer; and “‘they shall not, as they did in 1918, win a victory 
of deception”’. 

The audience included 200 Germans repatriated from the Baltic 
countries and some evacuees from the Saar. 

It was announced that a trade agreement with Sweden had been signed 
in Berlin extending for a year the arrangements for the service of private 
debts. 

According to reports from Danish sources a campaign was being worked 
up in the press against the League of Nations, with the suggestion that to 
be amember would be considered as being not neutral. Complaints were also 
published against small neutrals for protesting ‘‘in words only’”’ against 
the British blockade. 

Dec. 23.—The Volkisher Beobachter stated that Russia might very 
shortly make claims on the Balkan countries similar to those made on the 
Baltic States, and it was expected she would demand the right to establish 
naval bases in the Dardanelles. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dec. 12.—The Anglo-Polish Agreement for Mutual Assistance, signed 
on Aug. 25, 1939, was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 6144. 

It was officially announced that a British submarine had sighted the 
German liner Bremen during the day. She had passed within torpedo 
range. 

The Foreign Office news department issued a statement reading: 

“As was expected when the Government granted licences to British 
firms for the export of war material to Finland, Germany has now come 
out openly on the side of the aggressor. 

“Tt is confirmed in London that the Nazi Government is making full 
use of Germany’s strategic position to prevent supplies reaching Finland 
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from other countries anxious to prove their sympathy. Germany, indeed, 
is holding up orders placed in neutral countries before the war—and is 
proudly asserting the fact. 

“The German propaganda machine, which was among the first to tell 
the world of the ‘glorious’ Soviet assault on the evacuated island of Hog. 
land, has suddenly ceased its sarcastic references to the prowess of the Red 
armies. Having once more miscalculated the British intention, it now 
can only express official surprise that the news of Britain’s prompt offer 
of practical support to the Finns has been not denied but confirmed.” 

Sir John Simon announced in Parliament that a comprehensive agree- 
ment had been reached between the Treasury and the French Treasury 
securing co-operation in the financial field. Applying the principle of 
monetary solidarity, it had been agreed to avoid, during the war, altera- 
tions in the existing rate of exchange between sterling and the franc. 

Each country would be enabled to cover its requirements for the 
currency of the other and to utilize such currency freely without any 
question between themselves of having to find gold. Sterling held in 
rance would be available for expenditure throughout the sterling area, 
and francs held in Britain would be available in the same way throughout 
the French Empire. 

Neither Government would raise a foreign loan or credit except in 
agreement with or jointly with the other, or impose fresh restrictions on 
the imports of the other during the war for protective purposes or 
exchange reasons. 

The two Governments would share certain expenditure, such as financial 
assistance to other countries and the cost of the army of their Polish ally, 
in proportions already worked out. 

Frequent meetings would take place between the two Treasuries, 
and the whole arrangement would remain in force till 6 months after the 
signature of the peace treaty. 

Dec. 13.—The Contraband Control announced that 7,000 tons of goods 
suspected of being destined for Germany had been seized the previous 
week. 

In the House of Lords the Foreign Secretary, replying to suggestions 
that advantage should be taken of the offer of mediation made by the 
Belgian and Dutch Sovereigns, said the Government had always been 
prepared to negotiate, and had never closed the door by anything they 
had said or done since the war began. 

Provided the essential conditions of a new international order in 
Europe could be secured they would be prepared to call Germany into 
full conference to build it. The offer of mediation had been brushed aside 
by Germany, he reminded the House, while the replies of the British 
and French Governments did not close the door to negotiation. 

Dec. 14.—Lord Chatfield, in the House of Lords, referred to the 
“brilliant and successful” fight in the South Atlantic, and said the Navy 
had been hunting for some time for the Graf Spee. Any British warship 
which got into touch with her would have kept touch even at the cost of 
being sunk. 

He added that the question of her presence in Montevideo harbour was 
being examined by the Governments of Great Britain and of Uruguay. 
Under international law, as laid down in the Hague Convention of 1907 
(No. 13), belligerent warships were not allowed to remain in neutral ports, 
roadsteads, or territorial waters for more than 24 hours. Their stay 
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could be prolonged in a case of damage or stress of weather, but they 
must leave when the cause of delay had ended, and repairs must be 
limited to those absolutely necessary to make the ships seaworthy. (Vide 
Articles 12, 13, 14, and 17.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s review of the war in Parliament. (See Special 
Note.) 

Dec. 16.—The Japanese steamer Sanyo Maru with a cargo including 
German goods was examined in the Downs by the Contraband Control. 

Dec. 17.—The Sanyo Maru left the Downs after showing a certificate 
to the effect that the goods of German origin on board had been paid for 
before Nov. 27. (They had therefore ceased to be German property before 
the Order-in-Council came into force.) 

Dec. 18.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on the naval operations. (See 
Special Note.) 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that a contraband 
control base had been established at Aden. 

The Turkish Trade Mission, headed by the Secretary-General of the 
Foreign Ministry, left London on its return home. 

It was announced that the first contingent of the Canadian forces 
had landed at a west coast port the previous day. They were greeted by 
Mr. Eden, who read to them a message of welcome from the King. 

Dec. 20.—Sir Samuel Hoare, in an Empire broadcast, said that when 
he was asked why the Empire fought he did not answer as a Minister, but 
as a British citizen. The answer was not to be found in Downing Street, 
nor in the Cabinet rooms of the Dominions. As a British citizen, he said, 
“T have to account for a great surge of peoples of the Commonwealth 
which, in the day of crisis, shouted, “Yes, we must fight’.’’ He went on: 

“Political ambitions? Jealousy of Germany? Advice from Admirals 
or Generals? Those motives have nothing to do with the decision which 
the peoples have taken. That springs from the belief that everlasting 
values, principles which we cannot put a price on are in danger. The 
possibility of a decent, orderly and happy life in the world was being 
undermined and destroyed.” 

Referring to the glorious memories awakened by the arrival of the 
Canadian troops in Britain, Sir Samuel said: “The man in the street 
had no warning of the event, and so his joy, his delight, his sense of being 
one of a mighty brotherhood that spans the continents and bridges the 
oceans, has suddenly swept over him in a triumphant wave of affection 
and pride. 

“The Canadians sail east. The New Zealanders sail west. The Canadians 
come to battle. The New Zealanders have been through the battle.”’ 

The captured German liner Cap Norte arrived in a British port. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure met and set up six 
sub-committees to deal with the Army Services, Naval Services, Air 
Services, Trade, Agriculture, and Economic Warfare, Home Defence 
Services, and Supply Services respectively. 

A seventh sub-committee was also formed, known as the Chairman's 
Co-ordinating Committee. 

Admiral Darlan arrived in London. 

Letters were exchanged between Lord Halifax and Dr. Benes con- 
cerning the formation of the Czecho-Slovak National Committee. Dr. 
Benes notified the Foreign Office that the Committee would be qualified 
to represent the Czecho-Slovak peoples and, in particular, in agreement 
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with the British Government, to make such arrangements as might be 
necessary in the territories under the jurisdiction of that Government 
in connection with the reconstitution of the Czecho-Slovak Army in 
France. 

Lord Halifax replied, recognizing that the Committee was qualified to 
represent the Czecho-Slovak peoples, and saying that the competent 
departments of the Government would be instructed to afford all requisite 
support to it in its activities. 

Dec. 21.—The Contraband Control announced that in the week ended 
Dec. 16, 26,380 tons of goods destined for Germany had been seized, 
including nearly 9,000 tons of petroleum and allied products, 8,000 tons 
of zinc concentrates, 6,900 tons of ferro-nickel ore, and 1,313 tons of 
cotton. 

Dec. 22.—The Ministry of Information issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Assurance of Victory”, containing particulars of the relative resources 
in men, money, materials, productive capacity, etc., of Germany and the 
Allies respectively. 

It stated that the Allies had not to defeat the Nazis on land, but only to 
prevent them from defeating the Allies. It also maintained that, ‘To keep 
their Air Force going in a total war against Britain and France the Nazis 
would need to make up for losses amounting to at least 50 per cent a 
month, and they would have to build over 3,000 ’planes every month and 
to recruit new pilots on the same scale. Of all countries Germany will 
have the biggest difficulty in carrying out such a huge programme. The 
whole Rumanian and German oil production put together would not 
supply anything like half the Nazis’ wartime needs. 

‘In peacetime the Germans had to get one-half of their fats from 
abroad. This was fatal once; it will be fatal again if the German military 
effort and morale do not collapse first... .”’ 

Dec. 25.—The King broadcast a message to the peoples of the Empire, 
in which he sent words of greeting to the men in all three Services, both at 
home and oversea, and “‘to all who are preparing themselves to serve their 
country, on sea, on land, or in the air’. 

Among all free peoples, he said, the love of peace was profound, for that 
alone gave security to the home. He went on: “‘But true peace is in the 
hearts of men, and it is the tragedy of this time that there are powertul 
countries whose whole direction and policy are based on aggression and 
the suppression of all that we hold dear for mankind. It is this that has 
stirred our peoples and given them a unity unknown in any previous war. 
We feel in our hearts that we are fighting against wickedness, and this 
conviction will give us strength from day to day to persevere until victory 
is assured.” He continued: 

“The men and women of our far-flung Empire working in their several 
vocations with the one same purpose, all are members of the great Family 
of Nations which is prepared to sacrifice everything that freedom of spirit 
may be saved to the world. Such is the spirit of the Empire. . . . From all 
alike have come offers of help, for which the Mother Country can never be 
sufficiently grateful. Such unity in aim and in effort has never been seen 
in the world before.” 


HUNGARY 


Dec. 14.—Dr. Clodius arrived in Budapest. 
Dec. 15.—A private institution in Budapest published transcripts of 
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broadcasts by the Moscow station on Dec. 11 and 12 attacking Hungary. 
The first announced that 30 Red Army skiers were leaving immediately 
for the Carpathians, and the second stated that ‘‘though our relations 
with Hungary are normal, the attitude of that country does not seem to 
be prompted by a peaceful spirit. ... We sadly notice that Hungary 
seems to want to follow the example of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia: 
we are fully conscious of the unfortunately successful nature of the British 
and Italian influence in Hungary.... The building of new roads in 
Ruthenia and the erection of important new barracks near the frontier 
are based on an unheard-of error which may cost Hungary far more 
than the price of the buildings themselves’. 

It concluded by saying that “the Soviets will never tolerate the 
existence of a second Finland in the Carpathians’. 


INDIA 

Dec. 18.—-The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in Calcutta, said that the fate of India in the international sphere 
turned on the success of the Allied arms. 

Had Federation been achieved they would have had a solution of the 
issues now attracting such public attention—the unity of India, the col- 
laboration for a common purpose of British India and the Indian States, 
the representation in a Legislature elected on a democratic basis of all 
communities and interests, and the presence in a Central Government of 
representatives of the Indian Princes and the great political parties in 
British India. 

Federation was the stepping-stone to the realization of that further 
ideal of Dominion status which H.M. Government had always before 
them, but which they could not offer without those preparatory processes 
which were essential if problems of even greater difficulty were to be 
avoided later. 

He summarized his own efforts to bring the parties and communities 
together, and repeated that he did not propose to despair, despite his lack 
of success so far. 

Later he gave facts and figures of India’s contribution to the war, and 
pointed out that, except in the case of jute goods and field dressings, the 
demands from oversea were mainly from those who normally did not buy 
in India; and secondly, in some cases where India had been invited to 
supply articles which she hitherto had not manufactured, she had risen to 
the occasion and was fulfilling the orders. This indicated that India would 
be able permanently to extend her markets when the direct stimulus of 
war conditions was over. 


IRAQ 
Dec. 21.—It was announced that a contract had been signed for the 
sale to Great Britain of 200,000 tons of barley at 90s. a ton f.o.b. Basra 


ITALY 
Dec. 12.—It was announced that since the campaign started a year 
previously to induce Italians abroad to return, 80,000 had come to Italy. 
Dec. 16.—The Chamber of Fascios was addressed by the Foreign 
Minister, who reviewed Italian policy up to the outbreak of war. (Se 
Special Note). 
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He then revealed that the treaty with Germany had been drawn up 
against the background of a mutual understanding that Italy’s military 
preparations would not have reached their maximum before 3 years. 
At the same time the period needed for German preparation was put at 
between 4 and 5 years. 

Dec. 20.—Herr Himmler arrived in Rome and was received by Signor 
Mussolini. 

Dec. 21.—The text was issued of the agreement with Germany for the 
transfer of the German residents of Bolzano and of certain areas in 
Udine, Trent, and Belluno. Residents of either State were free up to the 
end of December to opt “freely and spontaneously” either to join the 
Reich or to remain as Italian citizens. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 14.—The Cabinet consulted the leaders of the Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion League, who reported the state of public feeling, which was described 
as uneasy owing to a shortage of rice and charcoal. 

The Prime Minister warned them that the people should be prepared 
for continued hardship, and that the establishment of a new Government 
in China would not mark the end of the Chinese affair, but would only be 
the starting point towards its disposal. 

Hoarding was believed to be prevalent, both by farmers and dealers. 

Dec. 17.—Departure of the Sanyo Maru from the Downs with cargo of 
German goods. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 18.—The Foreign Minister informed the U.S. Ambassador, and 
confirmed it to the British Ambassador, that the Government intended 
reopening the Yangtze between Shanghai and Nanking to the merchant 
shipping of all nations. They also hoped soon to reopen the Pearl River. 

A Foreign Office comment stated that the Government intended to 
continue their sincere efforts to settle pending questions with America, 
and were not going to act in an exclusive and monopolistic manner. 
They were “unaware that they have been acting with a view to shutting 
out entirely for the future the economic activities of other Powers in 
China. They are not reluctant to open the Yangtze and Pearl rivers at 
the proper time under proper conditions.”’ 

It was stated in Tokyo that the Soviet Government were ready to 
negotiate a long-term fishery treaty on condition that Japan undertook 
to make good the failure of Manchukuo to pay the final instalment due 
on the Chinese Eastern Rly., sold to Manchukuo in 1935. (See also 
U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 19.—The press described the reopening of the Yangtze as a hand- 
some Christmas gift for America, which was expected to reciprocate by 
the renewal of the trade treaty. 

The Asahi stated that Admiral Nomura had played his trump card, 
and the Nationalist organs expressed anger and warned him that if 
America’s response failed to meet Japanese expectations his responsibility 
would be serious. 

Dec. 20.—The Foreign Office spokesman intimated that some construc- 
tive expression of the U.S. Government’s attitude regarding the reopening 
of the Yangtze was expected, saying that Japan had done all in her power 
for the improvement of relations with the United States, and she was 
waiting for America’s response. 

The Army spokesman said that the nature of the reactions in foreign 
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countries would have far-reaching effects on Japan’s efforts to restore 
normal relations with the Powers in China. Japan would not retrace her 
steps as regards the Yangtze, but a ‘“‘cynical and sceptical attitude 
towards this expression of good faith and good will’ would embitter 
Japanese public opinion and hamper future steps in the same direction, 

Dec. 22.—The Foreign Minister received the U.S. Ambassador, and an 
agreed communiqué stated that ‘both Minister and Ambassador indicated 
a mutually helpful attitude towards the problems under discussion. Pro- 
gress was made, and the conversations would be continued’’. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said it had “‘become clear that Japanese- 
American relations are assured of a happy development, dispelling what- 
ever apprehensions business circles on both sides might entertain’. 

The Supreme Military Council approved the Army’s new programme 
designed, according to the press, to replenish Japanese armaments “‘from 
the standpoint of coping with the changing international situation and 
promoting the construction of a new order in East Asia’’. 


LATVIA 
Dec. 15.—The last shipload of Germans from Latvia, numbering 700, 
left Riga for Gothenhafen. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Dec. 12.—The President of the Committee appointed by the Assembly 
to deal with the Finnish question received a reply from the Soviet 
Government to the invitation to take part in discussions on the Finnish 
question. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Fourth Committee (Budgetary and Administrative Questions) 
adopted its report and draft resolutions, and closed its session. The 
resolutions recommended the expenditure during 1940 of 21,451,408 Swiss 
francs, and estimated a revenue of 15,172,720 gold francs. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission met under the presidency ol 
Lord Hailey. 

Dec. 13.—The President of the Assembly announced that the Soviet 
reply declining the suggestion of a cessation of hostilities and the opening 
of negotiations under League mediation would be studied by the special 
committee, which would prepare a reply. 

The Argentine delegate said his Government were determined to oppose 
the decay of moral values by defending moral rights against the brutal 
use of force. A State member of the League had flagrantly violated the 
Covenant and attacked another member. The twofold violation con- 
stituted a veritable challenge to the League and an insult to all the 
Governments belonging to it. 

His Government considered it impossible to allow the perpetrators o! 
this aggression to continue to sit among them. The time had come to set 
aside material considerations and rally those moral forces which had 
fallen into oblivion. The Argentine Government had reached ar unalter- 
able decision: they would not consider themselves a member of the League 
so long as the U.S.S.R. was able to claim that title. 

The discussion was then postponed until this speech had been trans- 
mitted to the special committee. 

The Assembly elected South Africa, Bolivia, and Finland to seats on 
the Council, in succession to Bolivia, New Zealand, and Sweden, who were 
due to retire. 
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China and Latvia retired from the Council, and the election of new 
members was postponed until after a decision in the Finnish-Russian 
problem. 

The following resolution was drafted: 

“The Assembly of the League, having determined that by the aggression 
which she has committed against Finland the Soviet Union has violated all 
its agreements and special political accords with Finland, as well as the 
Pact of Paris and Article 12 of the Covenant of the League: and inasmuch 
as it has proceeded to a denunciation without legal right of the treaty of 
non-aggression concluded with Finland in 1932 which should have 
remained in force until the end of 1945; 

‘‘Solemnly condemns the action of the Soviet Union against the Finnish 
State, addresses the present appeal to each member of the League, so that 
it might furnish such material and humanitarian aid to Finland which it 
is able to do and might abstain from any act which might diminish 
Finland’s power of defending herself, authorizes the Secretary-General to 
give all the aid of the League’s technical services to the assistance of 
Finland: 

‘Authorizes also the Secretary-General, in virtue of the resolution of the 
Assembly of Oct. 4, 1937, to consult with States not members of the League 
with a view to their eventual co-operation. 

“Considering that the Soviet Union, in spite of the invitation extended 
to it, and which it rejected before the Council and the Assembly could 
make an inquiry into the conflict with Finland. That by virtue of the fact 
that it has violated its most essential obligations towards the League 
and its guarantees for the peace and security of nations, and has acted in 
this affair as if the conditions outlined in Article 15 of the Covenant did 
not apply to itself, 

“That it has vainly tried to justify its rejection by pretending to be in 
relations with a Government which does not exist, either legally or in fact, 
and has ignored the Government of the Finnish people which represents 
Finland’s free institutions. 

“That the Soviet Union is not only guilty of violation of its obligations 
under the Covenant, but by this very fact is placed beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Covenant. 

“Considering that the Council of the League is therefore within its 
competence in applying the terms of Article 16 of the Covenant, it is 
therefore recommended that the Council deal with this question.”’ 

Dec. 14.—A special meeting of the Assembly elected China and Egypt 
as members of the Council. 

The Assembly dealt with the appeal of Finland, and Mr. Butler said 
an examination of the report before them revealed practical suggestions 
for aiding that country. The Assembly might rest assured that in spite 
of the heavy burden of the major struggle for right and law in which they 
were engaged, his Government would not excuse themselves from giving 
the greatest assistance in their power to Finland. They were already 
taking steps to enable the Finnish Government to obtain in England 
material needed for their defence. 

he delegates of Sweden (on behalf also of Denmark and Norway), 
Latvia (for all three Baltic States) and Bulgaria announced that they 
would abstain from voting. 

No vote was taken, but the report and resolution were adopted 
unanimously. 
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The Council read the draft resolution regarding the U.S.S.R. prepared 
by the special committee of the Assembly (Poland had been added, 
making it a Committee of Fourteen). 

The delegates of China, Finland, Greece, and Yugoslavia stated that 
they would abstain from voting. 

The resolution was then adopted by the Council unanimously, except 
for the abstentions. It read: ‘‘The Council having taken cognizance of the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly on Dec. 14, 1939, regarding the appeal 
of the Finnish Government, (1) associates itself with the condemnation by 
the Assembly of the action of the U.S.S.R. against the Finnish State, and 
(2) for the reasons set forth in the resolution of the Assembly, in virtue of 
Article 16, para. 4 of the Covenant, finds that, by its act, the U.S.S.R. 
has placed itself outside the League of Nations. It follows that the 
U.S.S.R. is no longer a member of the League.” 

The Assembly adopted the Budget, including that for 1940. This was 
for 21,451,408 Swiss francs, one-third less than in 1939. 

It also adopted the “Bruce Report’’ on the development of inter- 
national co-operation in economic and social affairs. This proposed to set 
up, for the co-ordination of technical work, a Central Committee composed 
of Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, and a Latin-American State. 

Dec. 19.—The Secretary-General invited all the States members to 
inform him in what manner they might be intending to give help to 
Finland, in accordance with the Assembly resolution of Dec. 14. 

Dec. 23.—It was announced that the Secretary-General had received 
offers of co-operation in assistance to Finland from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, South Africa, and Venezuela. Peru replied that 
she was not in a position to take any action. 


MEXICO 


Dec. 14.—The German steamers Columbus (32,565 tons) and Avauca 
left Vera Cruz. The former was reported to be carrying 20,000 barrels of 
oil and large supplies of fuel and provisions. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Dec. 13.—Collections on behalf of the Finnish Red Cross were organized 
throughout the country. 

Dec. 20.—The Prime Minister announced in the Lower House that the 
Government had demanded from the German Government full satisfaction 
for the violation of Dutch territory near Venlo on Nov. 9. They asked for 
the release of the chauffeur and the delivery of the body of the murdered 
officer. 

The Queen broadcast to her subjects, reminding them of the eternal 
solace of Christmas, and said that never had the contrast between the 
glory of God’s promise and the confusion of the world been deeper than 
now. But the more they were surrounded by darkness, the brighter shone 
the light of the love of Christ. 

Dec. 23.—It was learnt that the German liner Stassfurt had been 
sequestered in the port of Tjilatjap, Java, in connection with a claim for 
£33,772 by a British oil company. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Dec. 19.—The Minister of Defence, in a broadcast, said they had under- 
taken as a first objective to provide almost 10,000 men for training as 
pilots, observers, and gunners. There were already 500 New Zealand air- 
men serving oversea. 

The New Zealand cost in the Canadian scheme would be £7 million for a 
3-year term, and they were also meeting air costs in New Zealand estimated 
at {12,700,000 during the next 3 years. 


NORWAY 
Dec. 22.—The Minister of Defence resigned owing to ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Col. Ljungberg, an active service soldier. 


POLAND 

Dec. 12.—Reports from American press sources stated that one of the 
worst famines in history was predicted in Poland as a result of the 
systematic looting of the country by the Germans. 

In the province of Poznan, according to reports from neutrals, over 
5,000 people had been executed, and large numbers of hostages had been 
taken among professors and students of the University, in order to stamp 
out every spark of opposition. (About 92 per cent of the population of 
the province were Poles.) 

Dec. 14.—It was announced that President Raczkiewicz, acting under 
Article 79 of the Constitution, had called into being the Polish National 
Council, by a decree stating that the existing emergency made it impossible 
for Parliament to function regularly. In his desire to have the opinion 
and advice of prominent citizens who enjoyed the confidence of the people 
he therefore intended to appoint the National Council as an advisory body 
to the President and the Government. 

The membership would be flexible, with a minimum of 12 and a 
maximum of 24, and M. Paderewski was invited to serve on it. Others 
were M. Mikolajczyk, vice-president of the Radical Peasant Party, 
M. Liebermann, the Socialist leader and former Deputy, and Dr. Bielecki, 
chairman of the National Democratic Party. 

Dec. 17.—Reports were current that some 200 Ukrainians had been 
arrested in Lwow following an attempt on the life of a Soviet official 
who had arrived there on a special mission from Moscow. 

Other reports stated that 600 Jews had been shot by the Nazi authorities 
at Minsk-Mazowiecki, a town 30 miles east of Warsaw. 

Dec. 19.—The Government issued, from Angers, a proclamation to the 
nation, stating that one guarantee of the safety of a new liberated Poland 
would be the constitution of a political bloc of the Slav States situated 
between the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Adriatic. 

Major Ilinski of the Polish Military Mission, in a statement (made in 
London) for the press said the Polish Army, under training in France, 
would be under the Polish High Command and would be part of the 
inter-Allied Supreme Command. The Government had the right to 
call up Poles living in Great Britain and France from the ages of 21 to 35. 
[hey hoped also to obtain many volunteers from Poles living in other 
countries. 

The Air Force would be in two equal groups, one with Great Britain 
and one with France. He emphasized that every Pole believed that his 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force were the symbols of the future independence 
of Poland. The knowledge that they had Britain and France as their 
allies contributed to the high morale of the troops. 

Dec. 20.—The Governor of German-occupied Poland, Herr Frank, in a 
broadcast to Germans in Krakow, declared that “no tears or wincing will 
induce us to drop the sword of revenge the German Army has raised 
towards the east”’. 

The Government broadcast (from Paris) an appeal to the people of 
Poland, declaring that they “recognize as fundamental the principle that 
the source of power in Poland is the Polish people, the creator and restorer 
of a 1,000-year-old State. The Government are only an instrument of 
the authority of the nation . . . and their duty is to serve the nation. The 
system of irresponsible and uncontrolled government by one individual 
is inadmissible in future’. 

They recognized as their supreme task efficacious participation in the 
war, to deliver the country from enemy occupation and to assure to 
Poland—in addition to direct and ample access to the sea—frontiers which 
would safeguard her security. 

The Germans had owed their progress in their march eastward primarily 
to their skill in exploiting the internal dissensions of the Slavs. Poland 
now insisted that the solidarity of the Slav States should be one of the 
bulwarks of the new political organization of the European Middle East. 
Poland was to be a democratic State. Her national minorities would be 
assured justice, free national and cultural development, and due legal 
protection. 

Dec, 21.—The German-controlled Scandinavian Telegraph Bureau 
reported that all Germans aged 17 to 45 in German-occupied Poland had 
been instructed to report for service in a “‘self-protection organization”, 
and would be armed with machine guns. 

Herr Greiser, speaking at his birthplace, near Poznan, was reported 
to have said, ‘If a Pole dares to raise his hand on a German the Pole 
shall be shot. Ten Poles will be shot for every German killed, and 100 
Poles for every German soldier assaulted in Poland. If a shot is fired 
in any village against a German the whole village will be destroyed, and if 
it happens in a town the whole town will be razed to the ground”. 


RUMANIA 

Dec. 21.—A trade convention with Germany was signed in Bucarest 
fixing the exchange rate with the mark at 49.50 lei, and the oil quota at 
130,000 tons a month, from Jan. 1. In addition, Germany was to get 
some oil on account of the 1939 quota, with a maximum of 260,000 tons 
altogether. 

The Government had a credit of 125 million Czech crowns for arma- 
ments ordered from the Skoda, Brno, and Ztrodowka works, and Germany 
undertook to continue deliveries. 

Dec. 22.—Estimates of the oil output, published in Bucarest, gave the 
total available for export in 1940 at 44 to 54 million tons. Of this Germany 
was to get 1,560,000 tons a year, and was to pay partly in armaments from 
the Krupp works. 

It was learnt that members of the Government were each subscribing a 
month’s salary to the war loan. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 15.—Some 80 Germans were stated to have been interned during 
the previous few days, including nearly all the staff of the German school 
in Cape Town. 

Dec. 20.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Transvaal, said that in 
April, after receiving a warning from an unimpeachable source, the 
Government decided immediately to preserve peace and order in South- 
West Africa, where the German population was regimented, drilied, and 
ready for anything. Serious developments had occurred there, develop- 
ments which had their origin in Europe. “But for the Government’s 
quick action,’”’ Gen. Smuts added, ‘‘an outbreak of war might have 
occurred on the borders of South Africa.”’ 

Germany had followed in South-West Africa the same technique as 
in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Police investigations had shown that 
South Africa had for some years been subjected to systematic Nazi 
propaganda, carried on even through diplomatic representatives. This 
was designed to steer South Africa away from the course she had now 
taken. 

There was the strongest documentary evidence to show how German 
eyes had been on South Africa. Germany’s aim was not merely to remove 
old wrongs, but to seize all neighbouring nations and then dominate the 
world. 

Gen. Smuts said that Gen. Hertzog and his followers had themselves 
declared that Britain’s efforts to preserve peace were unimpeachable. 
He had come to the conclusion, therefore, that the only reason for the 
split was that they were fighting him (Gen. Smuts). 

No small nation, he said, could safeguard its own freedom. If South 
Africa seceded from the Empire she would have to seek the guarantee of 
a great Power, and the only one possible was Britain. 

The police raided the offices of several German organizations and some 
private houses in Windhoek and seized large quantities of documents. 


SWEDEN 


Dec. 12.—A National Coalition Cabinet was formed, with Herr Hansson 
as Prime Minister, as before. Herr Sandler was succeeded as Foreign 
Minister by Herr Giinther, the Minister to Norway. (Herr Sandler was 
understood to have intimated his wish to resign two months earlier and to 
have actually resigned a week previously.) 

Dec. 13.—The Prime Minister read to the King in Council and later to 
both Houses a proclamation reading: ‘‘The Coalition Government is a 
manifestation of national unity around the essential tasks of external 
and internal Swedish policy. The Government want to continue the 
avowed and proven Swedish effort to create confidence in and respect for 
the nation’s will to independence and neutrality. 

“The effort includes co-operation with other neutral States which are 
free of alliances, to safeguard the neutrals’ common interests and to 
preserve and develop northern co-operation. Finland’s plight has pro- 
foundly shocked the Swedish people. The desire to give humanitarian 
and material aid, which has appeared spontaneously and generally among 
the Swedish people, animates the Government also.” 

Herr Hansson, in a broadcast, said the Coalition did not represent any 
change in Sweden’s attitude towards international affairs. 
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Herr Sandler issued a statement saying that he resigned because his view 
of the importance of Swedish co-operation to safeguard neutrality in the 
Aaland region was at variance with that of the Cabinet. What foreign 
papers had said about his international orientation was not true. 

Dec. 14.—Finding of German Prize Court re Swedish merchantmen. 
(See Germany.) 

Dec. 20.—The Prime Minister in reply to a question in the Riksdag said 
preparations were in full swing to facilitate the reorganization of Swedish 
industry on a war footing. Special machinery and tools had been acquired, 
and precedence arranged for Army contracts. The training of workers for 
munitions production was also in preparation. 

Dec. 21.—The first large contingent of volunteers left Stockholm for 
Finland, and 59 Finnish-American volunteers landed at Gothenburg from 
the U.S.A. 

The press announced that the leader of the Swedish volunteer corps in 
Finland would be General Linder, who was made a general by the Finns 
for the part he took in the anti-Bolshevik war of 1918. 

The Riksdag Committee recommended a Bill empowering the Govern- 
ment, in case of war or danger of war, to impose embargoes, search houses 
and persons, cancel or delay and also censor mails, telegrams, etc., and also 
permitting the detention of suspects for 30 days before bringing them to 
trial. 

Dec. 22.—The Riksdag passed a Law of National Service, in case of war 
or danger of war, empowering the authorities to compel all citizens be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 70 to remain in their employment or take on 
other work as the needs of the country’s defences warranted. 


TURKEY 


Dec. 15.—The offices of the Tiirkische Post in Istanbul were raided, 
and stocks of German propaganda seized. The editor was reported to have 
stated that he was acting under the instructions of the German Embassy. 


URUGUAY 


Dec. 13.—The German battleship Admiral Graf Spee arrived in Monte- 
video harbour, and the British cruisers Ajax and Achilles anchored out- 
side the breakwater. 

Dec. 14.—The British cruiser Exeter anchored in the River Plate, 
12 miles from Montevideo. The wounded men of the crew of the Graf Spee 
were landed; also 62 survivors of 9 British ships sunk by the German 
warship, the Clement, Newton Beech, Ashlea, Huntsman, Trevanion, 
Africa Shell, Doric Star, Tairoa, and Streonshath. 

The Government were understood, according to American reports, to 
have granted the Graf Spee permission to stay 48 hours, but to be prepared 
to allow a longer stay if her commander asked for it on the ground that 
repairs must be made. 

Two German doctors in Montevideo examined the wounded from the 
German battleship, and told the press that they could find no trace o! 
gas among any of them. 

The British Minister asked the Foreign Office either to intern the 
warship or order it to leave within 24 hours 

Dec. 15.—The Government were understood to have ordered the Gra/ 
Spee to leave port within 72 hours, to count from the time the Uruguayan 
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naval experts presented their report on the condition of the ship. (This 
meant 8 p.m. on Dec. 17.) 

The British Minister handed a second Note to the Foreign Office 
renewing the request regarding the warship. 

The workers at the port were stated to be refusing to assist in the repair 
of the Graf Spee, and to have threatened to boycott any firm which under- 
took the work. The three ship-repairing concerns in Montevideo were 
themselves reported to have refused to aid the warship’s crew, which was 
engaged in making good the damage at high speed, and in refuelling her. 

Dec. 16.—The German Minister told the Foreign Minister that the 
Graf Spee would not be seaworthy, and demanded permission to stay 
15 days. Dr. Guani offered to reconsider the matter provided Germany 
accepted the Government’s decision without question. No reply was 
received to this. 

In the evening a British merchantman sailed from Montevideo, and 
the port authorities prohibited the Graf Spee from leaving for 24 hours. 

The commander of the Graf Spee told the port authorities in Monte- 
video that the British cruisers, in attacking and chasing him, had risked 
“more than seemed credible even in the high moments of battle’. 

The semi-official EJ Pueblo stated that the commander had said, “If 
I cannot get through the naval blockade I’ll sink my ship at 8 p.m”. 

Dec. 17.—A meeting of the diplomatic representatives of 11 American 
Republics unanimously approved the Foreign Minister’s action. 

The Graf Spee left harbour at 6.30 p.m. Soon afterwards the German 
Minister protested to Dr. Guani that the neutrality rules had not been 
properly observed, and published the captain’s letter protesting that the 
Government’s decision contravened Article 17 of the Hague Convention, 
No. 13, and stating that the ship was unseaworthy, since there was no 
time to repair the hull and it was impossible to feed 1,000 men with the 
cook’s galley destroyed. 

Before leaving harbour the Graf Spee transferred 700 members of the 
crew to the Tacoma, which left port directly after the battleship. Argentine 
tugs picked up the captain and many other officers and took them to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Dec. 18.—The Montevideo port authorities arrested 4 of the crew of the 
Graf Spee on the charge of blowing up their ship. (They had been landed 
from the Tacoma, which took them off the battleship just before the 
explosion.) 

The captain of the Tacoma was also arrested for violation of a port- 
closing regulation. 

The Foreign Ministry issued a communiqué rejecting categorically the 
German contention that Uruguay was responsible for the destruction of 
the Graf Spee because she refused to grant the necessary time for her 
repair. It cited articles of the Hague Convention to show that the 
Government had adhered strictly to international law. 

It also observed that the Ministry was unable to conceive what were the 
motives of those who were trying to make it appear that Uruguay had 
departed from principles ‘‘as clear and categorical’’ as those which she had 
cited, and ended by saying that it was impossible to justify the destruction 
of the warship, since there had always been the simple alternative of 
allowing her to be interned. 

Dec. 20.—The Chamber of Deputies approved unanimously all the 
actions of the Government in connection with the Graf Spee. 
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The Government was asked by the British Government to intern the 
crew of the Tacoma on the ground that she had taken part in the destruc- 
tion of the battleship. 


U.S.A. 


Dec. 13.—It was learnt that the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation had signed 
a contract with the British Government for 200 reconnaissance bombers: 
also that the French Air Ministry had ordered 270 more twin-engined 
bombers in the United States. 

The Ambassador to Belgium arrived in New York and told the press 
that the United States was in “grave jeopardy” now that war was raging, 
adding that the future would probably contain diplomatic and military 
surprises. ‘“‘Who would have thought 6 months ago”’, he said, ‘‘that Hitler 
and Stalin would be ‘buddies’?”’ 

Dec. 15.—The Treasury received from the Finnish Legation a cheque 
for $234,693, the half yearly payment of war debt. The Secretary of the 
Treasury informed the Minister that the money would be placed in a 
separate account, in accordance with the instructions of President Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the Uruguayan Government was collecting 
the facts about the naval engagement for transmission to the President of 
Panama, who had acted as liaison between the American Republics since 
the Conference in October. 

The Washington Post, referring to the naval battle said, “Britain's 
claim to command of the seas is given a triumphant vindication”, and 
declared that the Nazi leaders would “‘see in it the deepening of the 
shadow of impending doom’. The Washington Times Herald, described 
it as ‘‘a decisive battle of the war”, and in New York Herald Tribune con- 
cluded that ‘‘the pocket battleship, though ingenious in construction, is 
not a final answer to everything”. 

The Baltimore Sun said “‘the British ships seem to have applied the law 
of compensation in an ingenious exploitation of their disadvantages’, 
adding that it was by “‘just such tactics that Drake drove the Spanish off 
the seas’’. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Hull told the press that the possible renewal of the 
fighting off the South American coast and the reported capture of a 
German merchantman by the British off the Chilean coast had accentu- 
ated anxiety as to the position to be taken up in future by the Pan- 
American Republics regarding hostilities in American waters. 

Dec. 17.—The New York Times declared that with the German propa- 
ganda story of the Graf Spee and the Russian declaration that the Soviet 
Union had been attacked by Finland the lie had “‘reached a new stage of 
degradation as the instrument of international diplomacy”. 

It was learnt that the French Government had ordered 650 more Curtiss 
pursuit planes, making their total orders to date 850 Curtiss machines, 
370 Douglas bombers, 200 North American trainers, 245 Martin bombers, 
and 40 Vought dive bombers. 

British orders included 1,20‘) trainers, 450 Lockheed bombers, and a 
number of flying boats. Canada had ordered 80 trainers, 15 Lockheed 
bombers, and 15 Douglas bombers, and Australia 100 Lockheed bombers. 

Great Britain and France had also ordered about $123 million worth of 
aeroplane engines and propellers and other war supplies. 

Dec. 18.—The New York Herald Tribune described the blowing up of 
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the Graf Spee as a ‘‘spectacular admission of defeat’’, and the New York 
Times stated that the warship’s plight “was part of the British achieve- 
ment”. The paper also said, with regard to the question whether the 
Montevideo authorities had preserved the letter and the spirit of neu- 
trality, ‘““Uruguay, faced suddenly and unexpectedly with a difficult 
problem of conduct as a neutral nation, acted with admirable fairness 
and respect for law. Its scrupulous behaviour, apparently under con- 
siderable pressure from German diplomatic sources, offers an interesting 
and instructive comparison beside Russia’s in the handling of the City of 
Flint affair at Murmansk.”’ 

Dec. 19.—The Navy Department gave permission to an aircraft con- 
struction company to deliver 40 fighters to Finland before making any 
deliveries of the same type under a Navy contract. The machines were the 
fastest and best yet developed for the Navy’s use. 

The German merchantman Avauca took refuge in Port Everglades, 
Florida, after a British warship had fired a shot across her bows some 5 
miles from the shore. 

Dec. 20.—The cruiser Tuscaloosa arrived off New York with 579 
survivors from the German liner Columbus. It was announced that the 
men would be classed as “distressed seamen’’, and allowed to remain for 
60 days. 

The Administration extended the ‘“‘moral embargo” upon the export of 
aircraft parts and accessories to nations guilty of the bombing or machine- 
gunning of civilian populations to include “plans, plants, manufacturing 
rights or technical information required for the production of high- 
quality aviation gasolene”’. 

American oil companies were notified. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the reopening of the Yangtze between 
Shanghai and Nanking had been suggested only tentatively by Japan. 

The Arauca was searched by the naval authorities and an armed guard 
of coastguardsmen put on board. (A Texas sugar company had obtained 
a writ of attachment against her on a claim against her owners for $38,542.) 

Dec. 21.—A meeting in New York arranged by the Finnish Relief Fund 
collected $50,000, and it was announced that it had already sent $100,000 
to Finland. 

Dec. 23.—A protest against the activities of British, French, and 
German warships in seas near the American coasts was made in a joint 
neutrality declaration by the Government and those of 20 other American 
Republics. They simultaneously announced that they would begin 
consultations with a view to strengthening the neutrality regulations of 
the American continent. 


U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 11.—M. Tisso arrived in Moscow as Minister of Slovakia, and it was 
reported that the Government had recognized the German Protectorate of 
Slovakia over a month previously. 

Dec. 12.—The Government sent a reply to the League invitation to 
take part in the discussions on the Finnish question reading, ‘“The Soviet 
Government thank you, Mr. President, for the kind invitation .. . At the 
same time the Soviet Government inform you that they are not in a 
position to accept this invitation for the reasons given in the telegram of 
Dec. 4 from the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, sent in reply to a com- 
munication from the Secretary-General”’. 
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General Laidoner, C.-in-C. of the Estonian Army, arrived in Moscow, 

Dec. 13.—The Moscow radio broadcast a report from Geneva attacking 
the League proceedings, and describing the method of election of the 
Assembly’s special committee dealing with Finland’s appeal as a “‘man- 
ceuvre by Great Britain and France, who carefully selected anti-Soviet 
representatives of countries dependent on British and French capital’’, 

It drew attention to the presence on the committee of Swedish and 
Norwegian delegates, and the announcer went on: ‘“‘These countries are at 
present sending volunteers recruited from their White Guard scum to 
assist the bankrupt Tanner-Mannerheim Government. Nine of the 
nations represented on the committee maintain no formal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union, and therefore are prepared to support 
any anti-Soviet move.” 

The speech of M. Holsti at Geneva was described as “‘full of hatred and 
calumny against the Soviet Union”’. 

Dec. 15.—Report re dismissal and disgrace of Kuusinen by the Soviet 
Government. (See Denmark.) 

Broadcast offer to resume negotiations by the Finnish Foreign Minister 
(See Finland.) 

Publication of attacks on Hungary by Moscow radio. (See Hungary. 

Izvestia published a Tass Agency message of 30 words reporting the 
expulsion from the League. 

Another Tass Agency message stated that Anglo-French pressure was 
responsible, and said the speeches of the British and French delegates 
“outdid all previously famous models of cynicism and hyprocrisy. They 
shed crocodile tears over the violated rights of Finland. With unparalleled 
cynicism they chose words like whip-thongs in their attempt to hide their 
real interest in a White, Mannerheim Finland as a base for an imperialist 
attack on the U.S.S.R.”. 

The Leningrad edition of Pravda declared that no army in the history 
of the world had ever fought a campaign of such difficulty as that of the 
Red Army against Finland. 

Dec. 16.—The Tass Agency said of the League action, “This absurd 
decision calls forth an ironic smile, and can only make a laughing stock 
of its ill-starred authors. The ruling circles of Britain and France, under 
whose dictation the resolution was adopted, have neither the moral nor 
the formal right to talk about the ‘aggression’ of the Soviet Union and 
condemn this ‘aggression’. 

“Relations between Russia and Finland were settled by the pact of 
mutual assistance and friendship concluded on Dec. 2 between Russia 
and the people’s government of the democratic government of Finland. .. . 

“Russia does not wage and is not interested in waging war against 
Finland. It is only the former, now bankrupt, rulers of the Mannerheim 
clique who do not desire the realization of the pact, and who are under the 
dictation of third Powers, who thrust on Finland war against Russia, 
contrary to the genuine will of the Finnish people... . 

“Instead of contributing to the termination of the war between Germany 
and the Anglo-French bloc ... the League Council took the course of 
fanning the war in North-East Europe as well . . . Russia is now released 
from the obligation to bear moral responsibility for the inglorious deeds 
of the League. She is now no longer bound by the pact of the League, 
and-will have her hands free.” 

The Council consisted of 15 members, it pointed out, and only 7 of these 
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voted for the resolution on the “expulsion”. The names of these 7 spoke 
for itself: they were Britain, France, Belgium, Bolivia, Egypt, South 
Africa and the Dominican Republic. In order to secure even these votes 
the Anglo-French representatives were obliged to resort to special machin- 
ations in order to alter the composition of the Council. 

Dec. 18.—M. Molotoff was understood to have told the Japanese 
Ambassador that before any fishery treaty could be concluded Manchukuo, 
or Japan for her, must pay the final instalment of the purchase price of 
the former Chinese Eastern Rly. amounting to 5,900,000 yen (£345,000). 

Dec. 19.—Brussels’ paper’s estimate of Stalin’s intentions in Scandi- 
navia. (See Belgium.) 

Dec. 21.—The 60th birthday of Stalin was celebrated in Moscow and 
Leningrad with “private” party and factory meetings and eulogistic 
articles in the press. Pravda devoted 71 columns to the subject, describing 
him as ‘‘our banner, our happiness, fearless mountain eagle like Lenin, 
profound theoretician and thinker, great scientist, greatest man of all 
humanity, genius’s leader, creator and architect of the new life’. 

The title of ‘‘Hero of Socialist Labour’’ was awarded him. 

Dec. 23.—An official communiqué on the Finnish campaign stated that 
the Red Army “never expected to annihilate the Finnish forces by one 
lightning blow’. Finland presented many difficulties for movements of 
troops—few roads, impassable forests, lakes separated by isthmuses 
spanned by multiple defence lines, hindered their advance. ‘‘linland spent 
4 years,” it went on, ‘‘building these fortifications with the aid of 3 foreign 
States which fought among themselves for influence in Finland, to make 
the country the base for an attack on Leningrad and Moscow. In its 
defence strength this system of artificial fortifications, as for instance on 
the Karelian isthmus, reinforced by Finland’s natural conditions, is in no 
way inferior to the defence power of the Siegfried Line, against which 
British and French troops have been fumbling for 4 months without 
making the slightest progress.” 


VATICAN CITY 

Dec. 21.—The Pope received a visit from the King and Queen of Italy, 
who were accompanied by Count Ciano. 

Dec. 24.—The Pope, replying to the address of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, lamented that the birthday of the Prince of Peace should be 
celebrated amid the ‘‘roaring of cannon, the terror of flying engines of 
war, and the threats and artifices of armed vessels”. He denounced the 
‘premeditated aggression against a small, hard-working, and peaceful 
people under the pretext of a threat that neither existed nor was intended, 
nor was even possible’. 

He then spoke against the even more extended and more methodical 
ee and even atheistical propaganda, especially among the 
youth. 

He declared his belief that responsible and level-headed men who were 
now watching the trend of events would be privately prepared ‘‘at an 
opportune and propitious moment”’ to define clearly what were the funda- 
mental points of a just and lasting peace, and would not reject negotiations 
off-hand, ‘‘whenever the opportunity offered with the requisite guarantees 
and securities’. 

His Holiness proceeded to enumerate the five postulates for a just and 
honourable peace: (1) All nations, great and small, strong and weak, had 
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a right to life and independence. ‘‘The will to live of one nation must 
never be equivalent to sentence of death for another.” (2) The nations 
must be freed from the burden of armaments races; peace must be founded 
on disarmament, organic and progressive, both in the practical and 
spiritual order of things. (3) Lessons must be drawn from past experience, 
and this applied also to the creation of international institutions. The con- 
stitution of juridical institutions which might serve to ensure the loyal 
application of the agreements and, if needed, to revise them, was of de- 
cisive importance for the honourable acceptance of a peace treaty, and 
for avoidance of arbitrary infringements of its terms. (4) In particular, 
attention must be paid to the true needs and just demands of nations and 
peoples, and of the racial minorities. Such demands must be examined 
in a friendly manner, so that they might be met in a peaceful way, if 
necessary by agreed revision of treaties. (5) Rulers and peoples must both 
become imbued with that spirit of moral justice which alone could breathe 
life into the dead letter of international instruments, “‘with the sense of 
responsibility which measures human statutes according to the rules of 
divine right”’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dec. 13.—The Government prohibited the re-export of goods in store 
in the country. (This was stated to affect goods bought through German 
agents for eventual export to Germany, and large stores of German ex- 
ports held in Yugoslavia since the summer.) 

The Government were understood to have received offers from the 
German Government of several merchant ships lying in Italian ports. 

Dec. 14.—Communist students demonstrated in Belgrade, and in a 
conflict with the police 4 people were killed and 30 wounded, many of 
them passers by. Sixty-two arrests were made. 

Dec. 17.—Six policemen were injured at Split in a clash with a crowd of 
about 1,000 workers, some of whom used revolvers. 

Dec. 18.—During police searches of the houses of students in Belgrade 
suspected of being implicated in the Communist demonstrations M. 
Markovich, director-general of the grain export monopoly, was shot dead 
by a detective. 

Some anxiety was expressed in Belgrade at the frequent mentions, 
in Count Ciano’s speech, of Italy’s vital interests, her living space, and 
her historic claims. 

Dec. 20.—Labour unrest was reported from Ljubliana and Split, and 
Communist plots were suspected, alleged to be encouraged by Italian 
agents. Many arrests were made, and at Split the local authorities com- 
mandeered the town’s transport services. 

Dec. 22.—It was announced that the Government had decided to release 
nearly 3 million peasant proprietors from the payment of land taxes. 

A trade treaty with France was concluded in Belgrade. 








